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PUBLISHED MOWTELY, which have lambs by their side, that are 

designed for market, are folded, and the 

BY JOSIAH TATUM, {ares cut green and conveyed to them, 


which may be considered as soiling. A 
eS large stock on Lord Hatherton’s admirably 
‘managed farm at Teddesley Park, in Staf- 
fordshire, are soiled; and their good condi- 
tion evinced the excellent care which was 
taken of them. In many cases, in small 
Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page||holdings, I have found the system pursued 
_ CT ____| with great success. On Lord Gosford’s es- 

aia ; tates in Ireland, under the judicious and ex- 
SOROS s Oh GRE SERS icellent care of Mr. Blacker, who has the 
‘superintendence, as he informed me, of se- 
veral hundreds of tenants—such are the 
subdivisions of estates in that country,—I 
found that among many of these small ten- 
ants he had introduced the practice of soil- 
ing their cows. Several, whom I visited, 
lwere keeping in good health, and with great 
) advantage, three or four cows, where form- 
—— which I should have desired; and lerly they kept but one, and that one in a 
perhaps it would be vain to look for it. —_—_|'half-starved condition. It is said that in 
_ Work horses are almost universally soiled|\Ireland a cow is sometimes recommended 
- England upon clover, rye grass, rye,||for her capacity of getting her own living 
vetches or tares, or rye and vetches sown|\by leaping hedge and ditch, and foraging 
apenas. These are sown expressly for|iany where at her pleasure. Under a sys- 
“e purpose. The horses are frequently|'tem of soiling, that branch of her education 
mg upon them without any additional feed;|'might well be dispensed with, much to the 


t when on the road, or when the farm|'/advantage of the peace of the neighbour- 
work is severe, they require grain of some||hood.* 
sort in addition. 


; ee . I have before said, which are in | * It is not so far as Ireland that we need go to find 

nines of preparation for the market, and |'cows notorious for these qualifications. Within Jess 

¢ mes store sheep, especially those ‘than a hundred miles of where we write, we have 
48.—Vor. XI.—No. 3. 


No. 50 North Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue practice of soiling stock prevails to 
some, but not within my observation, to a 
great extent, in England. The soiling o 
stock, implies the keeping of them in sta- 
bles or yards all the season, and bringing to 
them green feed, when it is to be obtained, 
cut fresh from the fields. I have not been 
able to get that exact information on the 
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sive and superfluous. There may be some 


74 Soiling, or House Feeding. Vor. X} 


That a great saving of food is effected by 
soiling, there can be no doubt; no one rates 
it at less than two to one; many say that 
three animals, some assert with confidence 
that four animals, can be well kept upon the 
produce of land, if soiled, where not more 
than one could be kept if depastured. The 
difference, undoubtedly, in this respect, is 
very great in favour of soiling; but its ex- 
pediency upon the whole, in any given case, 
will be affected by a variety of local circum- 
stances. 

The soiling of work horses on a farm is 
always to be advised. They require the 
most particular superintendence; but this 
can be given to them only when they are 
near at hand. ‘They should be protected 
against those extreme changes of tempera- 
ture from which they are likely to suffer i 
turned into a pasture at night after a hard 
day’s work. hey require to have their 
food prepared for and brought to them; 
otherwise much of the time which should be||were kept, and where it was the custom for 
given to sleep and repose, is necessarily de-||the principal members of the family, and 
voted to obtaining their food; and a horse||their guests, to visit, by a covered passage 
turned empty at night into a pasture, will||way, the stables late in the evening, to see 
be likely to pass a great part of that night a everything was in order; that the 
in filling his stomach. The same remark|grooms and their respective charges were 
applies also to working oxen. It is highly)|in their places, and in proper condition; and 
creditable to the English farmers that their|/that the noble animals, who contributed « 
work horses are attended to with the most lessentially to their pleasure and comfort, 

rticular and faithful care, as to cleaning,||were duly cared for. The establishment 

ittering, feeding, working, and watering.||was a model of neatness and good manage- 
I have referred already to the practice ofiment. I have had the pleasure to find many 
one distinguished farmer, who never allowed/||a farm stable, where the comfort and health 
his horses to be trimmed, or curried, or||of its occupants were provided for with « 
housed, against their inclination. He was carefulness equally exemplary. I confess | 
of opinion, that nature, in this respect, was|/never witnessed such kind, and only proper 
the best guide; and that she gave the ani-|icare bestowed upon these noble animals 

jand with a view to enrich the land in the 

re where the produce grows, which may 


stance, of leaving them loose, was a featy,, 
in his management much to be commenge'. 
for it seems a great cruelty, though Not an 
infrequent practice, to tie a hard-work;,, 
horse in a close box or stall, with a sho, 
halter, where he cannot stretch himself. ;,, 
lie down but in a constrained position, | 

Nothing, indeed, is more remarkabj, 
throughout England, as far as my obser;s. 
tion has extended, than the care and kipj. 
ness bestowed upon the horses; exceptin, 
always the omnibus and cab horses in [/9, 
don,* who seem, like galley-slaves, to |, 
sentenced to hard labour as a punishmen:. 
and the hunting horses, who, especially ;, 
what are called steeple chases, which are jy 
fact only trials of speed under the most yp. 
favourable circumstances, are subjected to 
severity of usage absolutely barbarous. | 
had the pleasure of enjoying the hospitality 
of a family of high rank, at whose residence 
forty or fifty carriage and hunting horses 










































With respect to the soiling of sheep, 
could rarely be practised on any extensi'¢ 


reason in this; but whenever I see either 
plan; but the folding of sheep for fattening, 


horses or men in this shaggy and wild-bear 
condition, I cannot help thinking that nature 
may be somewhat improved upon. It can- 
not be said of this farmer, however, that he 
did not give his horses the opportunity o 
sheltering themselves if so they chose; for 
be had warm sheds and open stalls, most 
amply littered, to which they might have 
recourse at pleasure. This latter circum- 


mals their thick and matted coat, in winter,||without a strong desire that some other 
when they required it, and it was therefore|janimals emplo ed in the labour of the farm, 
wrong to deprive them of it; and in the/|certainly not oes noble, and whose toil is 
spring she took equal care in divesting them|/equally severe, were the objects of a simuar 
of the covering, which then became oppres-||care and kindness. 

* A similar observation applies to our cab and ome! 
bus horses in this city. Many of them look well, 
give a good report of their owners an‘ drivers, wD 

the muscular powers of others are obviously (0° © 
: taxed. This service is at best, very severe "P° 


horses, and humanity as well as interest should prom 
the bestowal of every care and attention in the case 
These carriages are—we suppose necessarily—™* 


very heavy, and it should be remembered, that i 


known many, which turned into the highway by their 
owners, have become adepts in letting down bars—cast- 
ing off riders, and leaping the fence, in search of what, 
no doubt, it seemed obvious to them, they were sent 
forth to seek, and which, as their owners knew, they 
could certainly not obtain on the bare road side.—Ep. 


load of twelve to five and twenty grown a a 
require in their rapid motion, the expenditure of 
force.—Ep, 
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be considered as one form of soiling, is uni- 
versally practised. Experiments have been 
made on the feeding of eee eee within 
a yard; and the result, with respect to an 


being left and scattered either on the road 
side, or in the fields, to be dried up by the 
'|sun, or washed away by the rain; and it is 
jat hand to be applied as the farmer shall 
eminent farmer in Yorkshire, whose estab- ichoose. It gives him an opportunity of con- 
jishment I had the pleasure of visiting, iverting all his long litter, and the straw of 
seemed to show that much was gained by his farm, into the most valuable of manure, 
this process, inasmuch as the animals con- iby using it as an absorbent for a large 
sgmed a much less quantity of food, in the amount of the liquid portions of the excre- 
roportion of 30 to 50, than animals which|\ments of his cattle. It affords him likewise 
had a free range; but latter experiments, by||the power, by properly-constructed gutters 
other individuals, do not confirm these re-|and tanks, of saving his liquid manure—the 
suits. Mr. Pusey, for example, states, that)/best portion, if well managed, and according 
he “kept ten Down lambs in a shed, and ten) to the estimation of many eminent farmers, 
out of doors, weighing each lot regularly ;|\compared with the solid portions of the ma- 
but found the gain of weight rather on the| nure, in point of value, full two to one. 

side of the lambs fed out of doors.” It is| The next great advantage of soiling is 
extremely difficult to say why one experi-| the increased stock which may be kept upon 
ment succeeds, and another of the same kind||the same land. From the various facts 
fails or gives an entirely different result;||which have come under my observation, 
but this is a frequent occurrence, and re-||where the soil is carefully and judiciously 
quires us to draw conclusions from single or||cultivated, and duly manured, and a proper 
from few facts with extreme caution. Wel|rotation observed, I believe that on land un- 
can presume to be confident only when/ider artificial grass or esculent crops, three 
these facts are multiplied, and often repeat-|janimals may be soiled where one only is 
ed under the same circumstances, and al-|inow grazed. I believe this may be done 
ways with the same results. with equal or superior advantage to the 

With respect to the soiling of cattle, it is||health and thrift of the animals, and that, in 
the case with some farmers that their calves||most cases, the increase of valuable manure 
are never turned into the field until they are||obtained in this way, will much more than 
a year old, and that many cattle may be said|/pay for any extraordinary trouble of attend- 
to be wholly reared in the stall. The fat}iance. 
stock, which are sent to the Smithfield cat-|| Another advantage is in the saving of in- 
tle-show, and much of what is designed for||terior fences upon a farm. Where cattle 
the market, are kept altogether in the stalls|jare kept constantly in barns or yards, the 
or in loose boxes, as they are here termed.|/necessity of enclosures is of course done 

In regard to milch cows in the country,|jaway; and separate from the saving of ex- 
they are commonly depastured; but in the||pense in the case, the convenience of culti- 
large dairy establishments of London andj/vating in long lines and open fields, the 
its vicinity, they are wholly soiled. After||saving of land, and the superior neatness of 
being once placed in the stalls, they are|/the cultivation, are great and obvious advan- 
never untied, excepting in some cases where 
they are loosened for the purpose of bein 
watered, until their milk ceases to be suffi- 
cient to meet the expense of their keeping. 
They are then fattened and sold to the 
butcher. The feed is cut and daily brought 
tothem in a green state, sometimes from a 
considerable distance. In sucha city, cows, 
if kept at all, must be kept in the house; 
and during the season when green feed is 
attainable, it is of course obtained, for its 
advantages in increasing the milk. 

['wo great advantages of soiling cattle 
are, first, the increase of manure; and se- 
cond, the keeping of more cattle on the 
same land. 
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he trouble of cutting and carrying the 
fodder for a large stock, presents to many 
persons an insuperable objection to soiling. 
This, however, must depend on local cir- 
cumstances, which every farmer must take 
into consideration for himself. Without 
doubt, in some cases it might be such as to 
render the experiment ineligible. The diffi- 
culty of finding a supply of green feed suf- 
ficiently early in the spring, is likewise 
made an objection. This may be an objec- 
tion in many localities; but in England pro- 
per, where an ample supply of Swedish tur- 
nips, carrots, and mangel-wurzel, are grown, 
and where winter vetches, rye, Italian rye 
grass, and lucerne, afford an early cutting, 
this objection does not apply. It has been 
objected that cows soiled will not give so 
much milk as when grazed; on the other 
hand, the testimony of some individuals 


The increase of manure from soiling is 
very far beyond what would be sup by 
any one not experienced. Where proper 
Provision is made for this purpose, all the 
manure of the animals is saved, instead 
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with whom I have become acquainted, es-||little sustained by experience; and with) 
tablishes the contrary. At Teddesley, in|}so liable to lead to error, that I cannot alloy, 
Staffordshire, where a large stock is soiled,|| myself to remain silent. 

the opinion is, that the cows do not give so||) He says that the vegetable sap contain. 
much milk as when grazed. At Glasnevin,||“ charcoal, hydrogen, and oxygen, and they 
Ireland, the opinion of the intelligent super-|)embrace all the alkalies that the vegetabj. 
intendent of that establishment is, that their||derives from the earth.” As the vegetable 
production of milk under the soiling system!|derives all its alkalies from the earth, Mr 
is much greater than when grazed. In aj| Belisle would have us believe that “char. 
trial lately reported upon the comparative ||coal, hydrogen, and oxygen,” contain a great 
advantages of feeding cows with malt or||deal of alkali, for many vegetables contain 
barley, and other articles of food, it was||much of this material. Now hydrogen ang 
found that, upon being taken from the fields|)oxygen are pure elements, and so far from 
to the stalls, the milk of these cows was) being alkaline in their nature, they, in com. 
considerably increased. It is difficult to|| bination with other substances, go to form 
make a comparison in the case upon which||acids, which are directly opposite in their 
the matter may be confidently determined. || nature to alkalies. 

The quality of milk must, to a degree, de-|) As to charcoal, it does, when fresh, supply 
pend upon the nature, and its quantity upon||a very small quantity of silicate of potash, 
the supply, of the food which the animal re-||but the alkaline principle is very far from 
ceives. Some animals naturally and consti-|\being sufficient for most plants, even when 
tutionally, from peculiarities or circumstances || they grow in a bed of charcoal; but to talk 
which have never yet been explained, secrete||of charcoal supplying vegetables with all 
milk of a much richer quality than others. || their alkalies, is to lay aside chemistry and 
The Alderney or Guernsey cows are remark-|/experience. What farmer does not know 
able examples of this kind, their milk being||that most of his land has little or no char- 
much richer than that of any other breed of||coal in it, and yet his plants grow finely and 
cows known. Yet that the quality of the||are productive. 

milk is not wholly constitutional, but depends|} Again, Dr. Liebig holds forth the idea in 
to a considerable degree upon the nature of|/ his Agricultural Chemistry, that vegetables 
the food on which the cow is fed, is well es-|;eannot absorb so coarse a compound as char- 
tablished, Its quantity, of course, depends||coal; and, indeed, it is difficult to perceive 
upon the supply of food which the animal |how charcoal could pass through the minute 
receives. It seems to be determined by ex-|, pores of vegetables—it being recollected 
periments which have been made here, that, that the vegetable has no teeth to chew the 
of all food, grass fed green will produce the |charcoal fine enough for its purpose. In al! 
largest secretions of milk. It is found, like-||our works on this subject that I have exam- 
wise, by experiment, that in order to the||ined, I do not see that any of the botanical 
largest secretions of milk, the temperature||nor chemical students, before Mr. Belisle, 
in which the animal is placed must be com-||have been able to discover this charcoal in 
fortable; she must be free from external ||the sap. I am, therefore, induced to believe 
annoyances; and she must be “at ease in||that he is mistaken in his views in this re- 
her mind.” ‘These things being equal, it is||spect, as in that of “hydrogen and oxygen” 
not easy to see why, under an a supply || yielding alkalies to the vegetable. 
of fresh grass eaten with a good appetite,|| Your correspondent says that ammonia 
there should not be an equal production of|jrises from the manure, is absorbed by the 
milk in the stall, as in the pasture.—Col-|/plant, and immediately after mingling with 
man’s Tour. ‘the secretions of the plant, poisons it, and 
then, “and not till then, does the plant un- 
dergo any decomposition whatever.” If that 
be a case, how is it that the plant grows 
luxuriantly until the Jatter part of July or 
August, apparently in excellent health. The 
ammonia commences rising from the hill as 
soon soon as the manure is placed there, and 
is absorbed by the leaves of the plant as soon 
as the plant has leaves to absorb it, yet, for 
tter. I regret this the more, from the fact|| months after, the plant is not affected by ! 
that 1am proud to number him among my/||How is this? There must be someting 
acquaintances. But his views are so differ-|| wrong here—experience fails to agree W! 
ent from those of our standard agricultural || your correspondent, and the facts of the 
chemists and vegetable physiologists, and so||case do not sustain him. 





























For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The Potatoe. 

Mr. Eprror,—In your last No. I notice 
an article on the Potatoe, relating to the 
cause and cure of its disease, from your cor- 
respondent, D. W. Belisle. 

I am sorry to be obliged to differ from that 

ntleman on many points laid down in his 
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But we come to the most important part 


Iney Rose, or Champney’s Pink Cluster, a 
of the communication alluded to above, viz :||rose long well known and very widely dif- 
edy for the dreadful disease which/'fused. It was raised from seed by the 
tn iw destroying the potatoe crop. Mr.|\late John Champney, Esq., of Charleston, 
Relisle’s own words are, “ The remedy is|'S. C., an eminent and most liberal votary of 
this: When a farmer sees his potatoe tops} Flora, from the seed of the White Musk 
= re tevemor day — by Sia ‘Bloch ‘Chia endo hs bat Nowe or : 
seer he will save his crop.” There|long period in constant correspondence with 
's no doubt that under favourable circum-|'the late William Prince, he most kindly 
stances, cutting = the tops ee pomeeeeereneanel. Nile with es tubs, each a 
se auamenciapias exb-Oniir-conaiinlgianl. yhuads © Bom tereaiey teeannen 
rye ‘hey will be lessened in duttitindinessber aoe propa ated and sent to Eng- 
matter. If Mr. Belisle will call on me I|/land and France. he old Blush Noisette 
- eae were —— | — a a S— eae - wand 
when they were dug up, but after|'lippe Noisette from ee > Champ- 
aed up a few days, became diseased,|'ney Rose, and this he sent to his brother 
and are now rapidly rotting. Now at the Louis Noisette, of Paris, under the name of 
time these became diseased they had no||the Noisette Rose. It is more double than 
tops to cut off, consequently the tops did not) its parent, and of much more dwarf and 
cause the disease, and “the remedy” could||\compact growth; the flowers in very large 
not be used. I will also show him a portion)dense panicles. The old Champney’s Pink 
of those potatoes which had commenced)|Cluster, although not full double, is still 
rotting, but which I have stopped from rot-| quite a favourite for its rapid growth, its ap- 
ting; and if he will remain with me long||propriateness for pillars and other climbing 
enough—say two months—I will take others|| positions, and for the profusion of its flowers, 
of those half-rotten potatoes and stop the rot||which are in large panicles much more dif- 
immediately, and the potatoe shall be in ex-||fuse than the preceding variety. The sub- 
cellent order for planting, or for domestic||sequent varieties have been produced from 
urposes. And I will guarantee that the/|both the primitive ones I have named, but 
a cost of stopping the disease and re-| as the Champney rose produces seeds fur 
storing the vegetable to health, shall not be||more abundantly than the Blush Noisette, it 
more than twelve and a half cents per bushel ‘has doubtless been the parent of much the 
—at any rate I am prepared to take a few)|greater number. 
hundred thousand bushels at that rate of|| To develope the beauties and admirable 
rT e a 7 i if I “o the disease; a! of pe ot — a = 
if I do not, I will charge nothing. tention mus pai eir culture; the 
If Mr. B. had said that his process was||soil must be warm, dry at the bottom, and 
“a remedy,” I should not so much object;||well mellowed and enriched with old well- 
but to say that it, and it only, is “the reme- rotted manure, or black mould from the 
dy,” [ must beg leave to put in my protest. 'woods to the depth of two feet; they will 
I should like to say more of this gentleman’s||not flourish in a wet soil, and if the location 
pratsr length then I hed st fret int eo TE ciently to 
an I had at first intended||sand mu i o 
to make it, and must therefore close it. lighten it, and ag it Me perme- 
Cuemico. j|jable, so as to allow of the free passage of 
all rains through it. 
The perfume of the Musk Rose is very 
The Noisette or Champney Rose. apparent: its tendency to bloom in large 
Rosa Cha lanane also shows its affinity to that old 
" eo and very remarkable rose, but since its in- 
PeRHAPs no new roses ever excited more} troduction to France so many seedlings have 
attention than the two varieties which were||been raised from it, and so many of these are 
first produced of this interesting family.|jevidently hybrids of the Tea-scented and 
When first received in France, the Parisian|jother roses, that some of the roses called 
a wore coqngarag with i its habits|| Noisettes, o~ almost Jost the Sm oars - 
g 8o peculiar and distinct from every||the group; for, in proportion as the size o 
other ¢ s. The origin of the first varie-||the mena have been increased by hybrid- 
hes of this remarkable p, has been an-|jizing, their clustering tendency the 
nounced erroneously to the world by various coe of them in one corymb has been di- 
‘riters. The original variety is the Champ-||minished.—Prince’s Manual of Roses. 











Wilkesbarre, Pa., October Ist, 1846. 
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The following paragraph is found in an Address de- 
livered by Jacob Green in Albany, in 1814, before the 
Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts. In confirm- 


Good Housewifery and Evil—The Mustard Plant.—Smoke. Vox. x} 


By Tuomas Tosser. 


[il huswifery lieth 
Till nine of the clock: 

Good huswifery trieth 
To rise with the cock. 


Ill huswifery trusteth 
To him and to her: 

Good huswifery lusteth 
Herself for to stir. 


Il] huswifery careth 
For this nor for that: 

Good huswifery spareth 
For fear ye wot what. 


Ill huswifery pricketh 
Herself up in pride: 

Good huswifery tricketh 
Her house as a bride. 


Ill huswifery one thing 
Or other must crave: 

Good huswifery nothing 
But needful will have. 


Ill huswifery moveth 
With gossip to spend: 

Good huswifery loveth 
Her household to tend. 


Ill huswifery brooketh 
Mad toys in her head: 

Good. huswifery looketh 
That all things be fed. 


I)l"huswifery bringeth 
A shilling to naught: 

Good huswifery singeth— 
Her coffers full fraught. 


Ill huswifery rendeth, 
And casteth aside: 

Good huswifery mendeth, 
Else would it go wide. 


Ill buswifery craveth 
In secret to borrow : 

Good huswifery saveth 
To-day, for to-morrow. 


Ill huswifery pineth, 
Not having to eat: 

Good huswifery dineth 
With plenty of meat. 


The Mustard Plant. 


TE 


Good Housewifery and Evil. 





jation of the sentiment there expressed more than thisrs 
jyears ago, that this plant “ might yield no trifting pe, 
fit to the American cultivator,” we would refer tO the 
‘99th page of our last volume, where the Account of , 
crop raised by J. H. Parmlee, of Ohio, is given by C.} 
| Pell & Brother, of this city.—Eo. 


















Tue Sinapis, or Mustard, is a plant whic) 
‘might yield no trifling profit to the American 
‘cultivator. Small clusters of it are see, 
| growing in our fields and gardens; but whe. 
‘ther it is a native of the country, or merely 
the fruit of chance, I am not able to deter. 
mine. In some catalogues, however, jt js 
marked as an exotic; but our climate is cop. 
genial to its habit, and almost every soil js 
adapted to its growth. A gentleman from 
Orange county, in this State, has informed 
me, that he collected from half an acre of 
but tolerable land, fourteen bushels of the 
seed, which he believed equal in quality to 
that of the Sinapis Arvensis, coumnéaly known 
by the name of Durham mustard. There 
are many species of this herb, but it would 
be well for the cultivator to confine his at. 
tention to the one just mentioned, the seed 
of which is more abundant and of a better 
quality than in the other kinds. The high 
price given for imported mustard, and the 
facility with which it can be raised, induce 
a belief that farmers generally might find 
their account in making it an article of cul- 
ture and traffic. 


Value of Smoke. 


A late number of the British Quarterly Review, has 
the following statement. Ingenuity and a disposition 
to turn every thing to account, sometimes bring about 
curious results. A great deal that is now abandoned 
as useless, will one day be made subservient to our 
wants, and perhaps become important agents in min- 
istering to our pleasures.—Ep. 


Tne British Quarterly Review for March, 
contains the following paragraph: 


“ A striking instance of economical talent 
jeneae to our knowledge in the District of 
Alston Moor. From the smelting earths of 
one ‘house’ an arched tunnel conducts the 
smoke to an outlet at a distance from the 
works, in a waste spot, where no one can 
complain of it. The gathering matter or 
‘fume’ resulting from the passage of the 
smoke, is annually submitted to a proces*, 
by which, at that time, it yielded enough to 
pay for the construction of the chimney. 4 
similar tunnel chimney, three miles ! 
length, was erecting at Allendale. _ Its 
fume will yield thousands of pounds sterling 
per annum. this case smoke does net 
end in smoke.” 
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Imported Stock. 


Tue following description, &c., of the stock recently 
imported by the Massachusetts Society for promoting 
Agriculture, is written by E. Phinney, one of the ac- 
ee officers of that Society, and we copy from the 
permers’ Library. It will be read with much interest, 
and we cannot but commend the public spirit of our 
eastern friends.—Eb. 


Tue trustees, with an honest desire of 


sromoting the interests of agriculture and| 


inprovement in the various branches of ru- 
ral economy, had, for many years, devoted 
the income of the Society’s funds to premi- 
yms on the best cultivated farms, on the va- 
rious kinds of farm produce, farm stock, and 
tp such other objects as they believed best 
calculated to promote the interest of the 
great body of farmers. Of the effect of 
their labours, the public can the best judge. 

It seemed to the trustees that very little 

had been made, particularly in the 
dairy stock of the country. ‘They could 
point to no particular object, no decided 
mark of improvement or permanent change, 
upon which the future and progressive im- 
provement of our dairy stock could, with 
any certainty, be calculated. 

Thousands of dollars have been offered 
and awarded in premiums for the best milch 
cows within the commonwealth, during the 
last twenty years, and, as appeared to the 
trustees, to very little benefit. Whoever 
has attended our cattle shows will have oc- 
casionally met with a cow remarkable for 
her milking properties, which the fortunate 
owner purchased from some drove. This 
accidental cow is exhibited at the cattle 
show; well authenticated proofs of her great 
yield of milk or butter are produced; the 
owner takes the highest prize, and puts the 
money into his ket; the calf is sold to 
the butcher; and the cow the next year is 
pat into the beef barrel. And this has been 
the beginning and the end of most of the 
native cows to which the highest prizes 
have been awarded. The writer knows not 
‘single instance where the offspring of any 
one of these high-premium native cows has 
inherited the valuable properties of the dam 
in a sufficient de to induce the owner 
o raise it, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the famous Groton cow, whose descendants, 
in the hands of Colonel Jaques, might have 
added greatly to the value of our dairy stock, 
had the Colonel possessed the means of car- 
Tying out his plans; and, in this instance, 

valuable properties of the dam were 
‘ansmitted to the progeny solely by the 
means of crossing with the pure breed of a 
foreign stock. e cautious farmer will not 
run the risk, nor incur the expense, of rais- 








ing a calf from stock, of the origin of which, 
and of the blood of the various breeds that 
runs in the veins of his favourite cow, he 
knows nothing. Acting from a belief in the 
truth of the old adage, which has been taught 
him from his youth upward, that “a good 


cow may have a bad calf,” he can have no 
assurance that the descendant of his native 
cow will not take its character from, and 


inherit the inferior properties of, some near 
or more remote ancestor. He had rather 
take his chance in the next drove that comes 
along, knowing that he shall at least avoid 
the expense and trouble of rearing a calf 
upon whose good properties he can make no 
certain calculation. Now it will hardly be 
pretended that the offering and awarding of 
premiums for this description of cows has, 
or ever will have, the effect to improve the 
dairy stock of the country. 

The writer would by no means de- 
tract from the value of these accidentally 
good cows, the natives of the country. 
There are, no doubt, to be found among the 
farmers of Massachusetts, many cows of na- 
tive origin, possessing as valuable properties 
for all purposes, except for breeding, as any 
that can be imported from abroad. And they 
are not without their value as breeders, 
where they and their descendants may be 
crossed with the pure blood of some Seam 
and well established race of foreign animals. 
In this way we may chance to perpetuate 
the rare qualities of our native cows, united 
with the with the well established traits of 
character of the imported stock. 

It may be contended that we need not the 
aid of foreign stock to raise up one of the 
best breeds of cattle in the world. This 
may be true; but who will undertake it! 
What individual farmer has the patience, 
the skill, the intelligence, and the capital, 
to engage in a task that will require many 
years and much capital to bring to any con- 
siderable degree of perfection? And where 
would be the propriety or the economy of 
undertaking a work of this kind, when, by 
a little extra expense at the commencement, 
we may find the work already done to our 
hands? 

Many farmers in this part of the country, 
though depending principally for their in- 
come upon their milch cows, are not aware, 
it is apprehended, of the small produce de- 
rived from them; and would, no doubt, be 
surprised on learning that their cows gene- 
rally do not yield an average daily produce 
of more than two to four quarts of milk 
for the year. 

The ave price of milk for the year, 
when drawn from the cow, will not exceed 
three cents per quart, either for the purposes 
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of manufacturing into butter or cheese, or 
to sell in the market. Let the farmer set 
off the expense of keeping against his six 
or twelve cents a day income from his seve- 
ral cows, and he will see but a smal! chance 
of acquiring wealth from the income of his 
dairy. But let him have a stock that, with 
the same keeping, will yield a daily average 
produce of six or eight quarts of milk, and 
he will find the produce of his dairy, which 
before gave him hardly enough to pay for 
the feed of his cows, now affording him a 
net profit, which will more than meet the 
extra expense which he may incur in the 
purchase of his improved breed of cows. 

It may be said that the expense of keep- 
ing the improved breed will be greater than 
that of the native cows. This may or may 
not be the case. But the question with the 
farmer should not be, which will require the 
most food? but rather, which will give the 

eatest net profit on what they consume? 
ft is the greatest capacity which the animal 
possesses of converting her food to milk, 
which ought, in the estimation of the judi- 
cious farmer, to constitute her relative value. 

It was with a view of introducing among 
our farmers a dairy stock that should, with 
proper care and management, remunerate, 
and more than remunerate, the expense o 
keeping, that the trustees were induced to 
appropriate so considerable a sum to this 
object. 

What they have now done forms but a 
nucleus or starting point, from which, with 
the aid and countenance of a liberal public, 
they hope in due time to diffuse among the 
farmers of Massachusetts, not only an im- 
proved race of animals, but also an ambition 
to excei in everything that relates to this 
important branch of rural economy. 

he breeds of cattle which the trustees be- 
lieved, under all the circumstances, to be best 
adapted to this country, best calculated to 
promote the object they had in view, and to 
subserve the wishes and wants of the farmer, 
were the Ayrshire and North Devon. 

The Ayrshire cows have been, for nearly 
or quite a century, distinguished as deep 
milkers, and at the same time are known to 
be a hardy, mild-tempered, and docile race, 
easily kept, with a disposition to fatten when 
not in milk, and having a capacity of con- 
verting their food to milk beyond that pos- 
sessed by any other breed of cows in Great 
Britain. 

The venerable Aiton, who may be justly 
styled the pioneer and champion of improved 
husbandry in Scotland, and particularly o 
that branch which relates to dairy stock, 
says: “The Ayrshires are the most improved 
breed of cattle to be found in the island, not 





Vou. Xi, 
only for the dairy, in which they haye ,, 
parallel, under similar circumstances \,., 
also in feeding for the shambles. They, 
in fact, a breed of cows that have, by jy, 
cious selection, cross coupling, feeding =i 
treatment, for a long series of years, eon 
brought to a state of perfection which §;, 
them, above all others yet known, to ansy-» 
in almost every diversity of situation wher. 

rain and grass can be raised to feed then, 


for the purposes of the dairy, or for fattening 7 : 


them for beef.” 

In the dairy establishment of Mr. Harley. 
at Glasgow, consisting of 150 cows, they 
were principally of the Ayrshire breed, 1 
which he gave a decided preference oye, 
any other breed. The average quantity o/ 
milk given by the cows in his establishment, 
for the year, was eleven quarts per day from 
each. 

In the famous dairy establishment kept by 
Mr. Rhodes, near “London, of 400 to 6%) 
cows, “he had tried the Ayrshires, to the 
number of 150 at a time, and by him they 
were highly approved—affording a large 
quantity of rich milk—fattening in a very 
short time, when they left off giving milk— 
and producing beef which was more high; 
valued, and sold for a higher price in the 
market than that of the Short-horns.” 

Aiton asserts that many of the Ayrshire 
cows, in their best condition, and wel! fed, 
will vield at the rate of 1000 gallons of milk 
in a year, or over ten quarts per day. Rav- 
kin, however, states his opinion that Aiton 
had given the daily average produce to 
high, and thinks that few herds of twenty 
cows or over will average more than eight 
hundred and fifty gallons, or about nine 
quarts per day. He also states that he ha 
seen thirty-six quarts of milk drawn from: 
cow in one day, and that he had a three-year 
old quay that once for six weeks after cal'- 
ing gave twenty-eight quarts per day. The 
dairymaid predicted that “there had bees 
o’er-muckle talk about her for ony luck t 
come of her,” and he states that she so 
afterward received an injury which cause’ 
one of her quarters to become dry of muk. 

The characteristic points of the Ayrshire 
cow, when Aiton wrote, were: “Head sma! 
but rather long and tapering at the muzzle: 
the eye small, but smart and lively; hom 
small, clear and crooked, and the roots * 
considerable distance from each other; Dec* 
long and slender, tapering toward the hes 


and no loose skin below; shoulders ths, 
fore-quarters light; hind-quarters large; *<* 
straight; broad behind; joints rather - 
and open; carcass deep, and pelvis capaci” 
and wide over the hips, with round, fe! 
buttocks; tail long and small; udder csp* 
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ious, broad and square, stretching forward, 
and neither fleshy, low hung, nor coarse; 
the milk veins large and prominent, teats 
port, and all pointing outward; skin thin 
snd loose ; hair soft and woolly.” 

This is an accurate description of the 
,yrshire stock imported some seven or eight 
vears ago by the State Agricultural Society. 
The improved Ayrshire stock of the present 
jay, which are descended from the famous 
swinley stock, and of which the recent im- 

rtation by the Society consists, differ in 
ame respects from those above described 
Mm 1, Aiton. The head is shorter, wider be- 

‘ween the eyes and horns, thinner in the 
fre-quarter; the shoulders finer and more 
closely set; the limbs and body shorter, and 
the joints more closely and firmly set; the 
sbhdomen deeper and more capacious; the 
ydder broader, the milk veins more promi- 
nent, and the teats hanging directly down; 
hair longer, though more silky, and finer in 
the handling; and are altogether a hardier 
race of animals than the Ayrshires of former 





and in order that there should be no mistake 
or disappointment as to the character of the 
respective breeds for purity of blood, and 
with a view of obtaining the best animals 
upon the most reasonable terms, the trus- 
tees decided on sending out an agent for the 
purpose of making the selection. And ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Alexander Bickett, of Low- 
ell, a gentleman of intelligence, and an ex- 
cellent judge of cattle, who had resided for 
some years in Scotland, and personally 
known and highly respected by most of the 
owners of distinguished herds of cows in 
and about Ayrshire, was engaged in July 
last to proceed to England and make the 
purchase. Mr. Bickett had, within a few 
years past, attended some of the cattle 
shows in Scotland—had noticed the best 
stock, and knew where he could place his 
hand upon the best cattle in the country. 
The acquaintance of Mr. Bickett with the 
respective owners enabled him to treat with 
them upon terms much more favourable to 
the Society than could have been done by a 
stranger. ‘The four Ayrshire cows and the 
Ayrshire bull selected by him, are probably 
equal, if not superior, to any other five cat- 
tle that could be purchased in Scotland. 
They are all descended from the purest and 
best blood of the Ayrshire stock. 

In the selection of the North Devon stock, 
Mr. Bickett applied directly to the Earl of 
Leicester, from whose beautiful herd of 
North Devon cows he hoped to be allowed 
to make the purchase. When it was made 
known to the young Ear] that the stock was 
wanted for the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting ae he generously and 
very readily fell in with the views of Mr. 
Bickett; and, possessing all the kind feel- 
ings of his father, the late venerable Earl of 
Leicester, toward the people of this country, 
he allowed Mr. B. to select from his flock, 
at a very moderate price, a cow and three 
beautiful heifers, all in calf by one of the 
most celebrated North Devon bulls in the 
country. The Earl having no bul! that he 
could part with, he recommended a young 
bull of Mr. Blomfield, which Mr. Bickett 
_“The North Devon oxen,” says an Eng-||succeeded, after much importunity, in pur- 
lish writer, “are unrivaled at the leu chasing. 

They have a quickness of motion which no|} The cattle were all shipped at Liverpool, 
other breed can equal, and which very few]|| about the first of September last, and arrived 
horses exceed. They have also a docility||in Boston about the first of October. They 

ness of temper, and also a stoutness|| were attended on the voyage by Mr. Bickett, 
tnd honesty at work, to which many teams||and with so much care and fidelity on his 
of horses cannot pretend.” part that no injury happened to them, and 

Such is the character given of the breeds||they were in as fine condition when landed 

cattle—a bull and four cows of each—||in as when put on board the ship at 
Which the Society have imported with a|| Liverpool. The North Devon cow calved 
view of improving the stock of the country;/|on the passage from Europe, and the three 







































days. 

“The colour,” says Robertson, “is gene- 
rally a brown of many hues, from dark to 
yellow, intermixed and mottled in many a 
varied form and proportion with white; al- 
most none are of one colour. Ina herd of 
forty or fifty, there will no two of them be 
alike in colour—in this respect exhibiting a 
diversity not unlike a bed of tulips, and of 
as many hues and shades, in an endless va- 
riety of beauty.” 

The North Devon stock has long been 
celebrated as a breed of cattle beautiful in 
the highest degree. For the dairy, they 
cannot be considered equal to the Ayrshires; 
but, viewing them as uniting the three qual- 
ities of working, fattening, and milking, they 
may be considered as unrivalled. Some o 
the writers upon English stock give them a 
high rank as milkers, and Mr. Conyers, o 
Capt Hill, near Epping, a district almost ex- 
clusively devoted to the purposes of the dai- 
ry, preferred the North Devons, “on account 
of their large produce, whether in milk, 
butter, or by suckling.” 
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North Devon heifers have calved since their 
arrival—the four calves furnishing a fine 
specimen of this beautiful stock. 

The appearance of the cattle on their ar- 
rival in Boston was very gratifying to the 
trustees and all who saw them, and such as 
was highly creditable to the skill of Mr. 
Bickett, and to his indefatigable care and 
attention to them while on shipboard. 

The cattle on their arrival were placed 
under the care of the subscriber, at his farm 
in Lexington, where the public are respect- 
fully invited to call and view them. 


From the American Quarterly Journal. 


On the Adaptation of Farming to Cir- 
cumstances. 


An article which appeared in the April 
No. of your Journal* has arrested my atten- 
tion, on the impossibility of the East offer- 
ing any competition to the West in the ordi- 
nary products of the farm, and if I had time, 
I should take pleasure in investigating the 
matter at large, in some important points 
which I think the author of that communi- 
cation has neglected. The faci is a very 
important one, that farmers in the middle 
and eastern States are wasting their ener- 
gies, and throwing away their resources, in 
the hopeless effort to produce the same arti- 
cles that are grown in the new States, and 


_ to sell them in their own markets at a price 


which will pay the interest on the value of 
their land—then, the expense of cultivation 
—and lastly, the cost of getting them to 
market—and after all this, yield a fair pro- 
fit. These four particulars must strike you, 
as they perhaps often have, as obstacles of 
no small magnitude in the way of the east- 
ern farmer. 

The greatest of them is unquestionably 
the first, and is fairly and satisfactorily ex- 
amined, quite at large, by your April cor- 
respondent, Col. T. J. Carmichael. In fact, 
he has done justice, as far as possible in the 
short space he employs, to all these hin- 
drances, and it really strikes me that if our 
farmers would now “think on these things,” 
a change of immense magnitude would be 
brought about. 

It seems to be a settled conviction in the 
minds of all our agriculturists now-a-days, 
that if a farmer does not grow a certain ar- 
ticle for the market, yet, if he is a consumer 
of that article, he must at least grow as much 
as he consumes. No idea can be more false, 
nor founded upon more fallacious grounds, 
as may be shown in very few words, not in 


- 


* See last No, of the Cabinet, page 62. 
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the shape of argument, but appeal to ey,., 
man’s own practices in his pursuits, / 
would be considered very ridiculous {;- , 
farmer to tan his own hides, and make b. 
own shoes, simply because he is obliged t, 
wear them. There was a time when q, 
farmers’ wives carded and spun, and woy, 
oftentimes, the materials for their husban¢’, 
coat and pantaloons. But they did it te. 
cause they were obliged to, and becayep 
they could do it cheaper than they coy\ 
buy the materials. There are few or none 
who do this now, and they would be ge 
down as possessed of little prudence o, 
economy if they were to do it. They woul 
be throwing away their time, which coy\j 
be employed to better purpose. They would 
be throwing away the materials, which the, 
could sell for more, in proportion, than they 
are worth in their homespun fabric. They 
know they can sell the material, and employ 
their time and labour in the production of 
other things, which will purchase the clot). 
ing they used to manufacture, and will leave 
them a handsome profit. This is a view of 
the case perfectly on a parallel with the 
farmer who continues to raise, at the present 
day of universal and far-reaching competi- 
tion, an article of food simply because he is 
a consumer of that article. He is infinitely 
more foolish who grows an article for mar- 
ket, when he can buy it cheaper than he 
can grow it, or can raise an article which 
he can barter for it, at a large profit. As 
well should the cotton manufacturer be also 
a manufacturer of linens, and woolens, and 
silks, only because he wears shirts and pan- 
taloons, and his wife and daughters wear 
dresses of the latter material. 

Must you sow no wheat? Not a bushel. 
No rye! None. No corn? No, nothing 
that another can raise cheaper than you, 
while at the same time you can raise on the 
same amount of land anything else which 
will purchase all you want of these and 
leave you a profit. If you do, you shows 
lamentable want of foresight, and it 1s not 
to be wondered at that you are not making 
money, and that your farm is getting behind 
hand. You need not run away to the West 
to avoid the evil, as so many have already 
done. You have the ability—the skill—#' 
but the enterprise—to revolutionize your be- 
siness and put yourself at once in the way 
of becoming a rich and thriving farmer. 
And how?! That is the question we # 
about to answer, and we pig to Le so in & 
way to open your eyes to the truth. 

The melenhe of - farm must be adapted 
to the peculiar circumstances under which 
it is situated—its value in money—its © 
tiguity to, or remoteness from market—tbe 
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then, the place is in such proximity to the 
city that vegetables can be gathered in the 
aflernoon and sent to market by daylight 
next morning, a considerable portion of the 
land and the industry of the inhabitants 
should be diverted to the growth of such 
articles as are now raised in the gardens 
about the city, to be sold as green vegeta- 
bles. 

I know that some will open their eyes in 
alarm, and tell me at once that I will have 
the market glutted and the produce all 
thrown into the river." I will have no such! 
thing. A contingency of this kind may, 
happen, that if all were to enter upon this 
branch of husbandry at once, the first year 
might exhibit a glutted market, for the pop- 
ulation of our large cities are not prepared 
for a sudden expansion in the quantity of 
any article of food. But as soon as it is as- 
certained that the amount in market is 
greater, and for sale cheaper, the demand 
will be increased, and prices will again be- 
come firm and profitable. The fact now is, 
that far less of wholesome vegetables, in the 
spring of the year, find their way to the 
large cities than the health of the popula- 
tion demands, and with the health are im- 
plicated still more important considerations, 
of morals, &c. A vastly increased quantity 
might be consumed, and would be, if it were 
to become so plenty as once to become more 
necessary than it now is. The city of New 
York now depends for its usual supply of 
fresh vegetables for its vast populace, upon 
the few acres of ground cultivated for this 
purpose in its immediate vicinity. It is ca- 

ble, with advantage, of absorbing a much 
aoe amount, and it would afford a _profit- 
able and endless market for thousands o 
acres of land within sixty miles, 

Again, the supply of articles for winter 
food, is gathered from all parts of the coun- 
try. The production of these is not even 
confined to the State, but they are brought 
from the far West, and with all the appa- 
rent abundance there is actual need for 
more. When we see the single article of 
potatoes alone, brought from all parts of this 
country not only, but even imported from 
lodiaed and France, we ought to be stimu- 
lated to greater energy in our agricultural 
affairs. If the fields in the Hudson valley, 
now bearing a profitless and foolish harvest 
of wheat and rye, were planted with this 
great staple, as it may be called, the grow- 
ers would find their pockets heavier after 
they send their produce to market this fall. 
But I have what appears to me a far more 
important and profitable article to mention, 
oa tae is fruit. The raising of fruit for 
the supply of our great markets at home is 





























a business of no little consequence, ang ; 
not half done. Half do fans The bei 
ning is hardly made. Look for a moment 
at the quality of fruits with which the may. 
kets are supplied. They are by no mear, 
of the best character. Themen of barre’ 
of poor fruit are every year sold and boue» 
in the city of New York alone, because ty: 
purchasers can get no better. Good fruits 
are always saleable. The market is neve, 
glutted with them. There is never enough 
I have heard Doctor Underhill, of Crotoy, 
Point, relate his experience in the cultiya. 
tion of the grape for the New York market. 
His friends endeavoured to dissuade him 
from going so largely into the enterprise 
for fear of glutting the market. But he 
was too farseeing for that; and he has not 
been disappointed, the fact being known that 
good grapes could be had, and there are not 
yet enough to supply the demand, though 
the doctor sells many thousand dollars worth 
every year. The people only want to know 
that they can get good fruit, and it seems as 
if the more you send to market, the more is 
wanted. There is nosuch thing as glutting 
the market now-a-days. Suppose our large 
cities will not consume all: suppose such a 
thing to happen; what will be the conse- 
quence? Simply this: the communication 
with Europe is so speedy now, that many 
fruits deemed now too perishable to send so 
far, would be exported to England and other 
countries in a fine state of preservation. To 
some of our good fruits the market of the 
world is open, and the quantity to be con- 
sumed is unbounded. 

I wish therefore to cal] the attention of 
farmers on the Hudson river, every one of 
them, to the cultivation of the best fruits 
they can raise: There is no sort of danger 
of overdoing the matter. ‘The whole river 
valle cial not grow more than can readily 
be - , and no crop can be raised which is 
so profitable. The objection urged by many 
that trees are slow in growing, and that !t 
will be a number of years before they be 
come productive, is no argument against me. 
The difficulty may be obviated in many ways, 
which will suggest themselves to the mind 
of any thinking man; as by going gradually 
into the business; by growing those kinds 
which come soonest to maturity, and soonest 
fail, in the intervals of those kinds which are 
intended to form the permanent orchard ; of 
by connecting with the business some other 
kind of husbandry, which becomes immed’- 
ately profitable. In any of these ways, and 
in others which will sug themselves, 
the difficulties may all be obviated. oh 

I know of no branch of husbandry whic 
can be so profitably connected with fru 
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wing as the silk business. I can not 
eater into its consideration at large, here, 
bat 1 will say that while his fruit trees are 

wing, the farmer will find it profitable, 
a afterwards he can give it up to his wife 
wd children. I hope to say more about this 
hereafter, and also something in reference 
‘9 the duties of young farmers in entering 


upon this business. I shall feel gratified if 


| have been the means of opening the eyes 
of any one to his interest. The truth is, 
agriculture on the Hudson river will never 
y as it ought, till it is conducted with 
strict reference to circumstances. And I 
am satisfied that here fruit growing offers 
decidedly the greatest profit. 
ours, AGRICOLA. 

Newburgh, July 4th, 1846. 


Although the foregoing remarks are written by an 
‘Orange County man,” and would seem more particu- 
larly adapted to the operations of the farmer in the 
valley of the Hudson, yet it will be found that every 
one on the Atlantic border, and within reach of the 
markets of the great cities of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, may pore over them with 
profit. We have, over and again, from time to time, 
inculcated similar views in the Cabinet, and it is with 
particular satisfaction that we give them a place, as 
the subject is so well handled. Let our friends in Jer- 
sey, —which lime, marl, and good farming, have made 
a garden spot—see to it. Nature has placed her and 
Delaware contiguous to three of the best markets in 
the country, and given to them soils particularly adapt- 
el to the production of perishable articles, always 
needed in quantities that will be increased by the sup- 
ply. Their railroads and steamboats place them with- 
in a very few hours’ travel of those cities, and beyond 
the reach of competition of the cheap and fertile lands 
of the West, so far as these small but almost infinite 
ly numerous perishable commodities are concerned. 
Where, in the whole country, are there districts so 
eligibly situated, and so eminently blessed with just 
such soils as they need, as are New Jersey and Dela- 
ware? but their farmers must not be longer content 
to tread exactly in the path their fathers trod in: they 
must think, and suffer their reflections to lead them 
into pursuits adapted to the situation they find them- 
selves in, so different from that of their fathers. Ac- 
tive business men must yield to circumstances, and 
they must watch every movement around them. If 
the shipping merchant finds the trade which he and 
his fathers have prospered in, superseded by those who 
tan supply it cheaper than he possibly can, he must 
‘arn his vessel in another direction. So because we 
here have been successfully raising wheat, and fatting 
tattle, it does not follow that it is sound policy to cling 
0 it, when others can supply these articles cheaper; 
particularly when there is so wide and so promising a 
feld open before us in another direction.—Ep. 





Potatoe Rot. 


Ix the same garden, last spring, were 
planted two patches of potatoes, having only 














about a two feet path between them. The 


soil in which they were planted is what is 
called “red shell.” The situation of the 


ground, the time of planting, the kind of 


potatoe, the cultivation of the soil and plant, 
&c., were in both patches the same; neither, 
so far as we can discover, was there any dif- 
ference, except in the manner of planting; 
and yet one patch is greatly injured by the 
“rot,” while the other does not possess the 
least semblance of disease; but, on the con- 
trary, we have a fine crop of solid, healthy 
potatoes. This difference we attribute alto- 
gether to the presence of lime. After the 
potatoes were planted, a layer of manure 
was placed upon them, and in that patch 
where the “rot” has not appeared, a layer 
of slacked lime was placed upon the manure, 
after which they were covered with earth. 
So that one patch had manure, and the other 
manure and lime. And there is no cause 
to which we can attribute the preservation 
of the crop, that we can conceive, except it 
be the lime. 

We account for it on this principle. The 
disease, I apprehend, is generated by the 
sudden changes in the season, and the cure 
is effected by the prevention of their effects 
upon the plant. These sudden changes have 
been very prevalent for the last few years, 
A spell of dry, hot weather, rapidly shins 
the moisture from the earth, and thus checks 
the growth of the potatoe; for potatoes will 
not grow where the ground is dry and hard. 
Now comes a heavy rain, the potatoe starts 
growing. the temperature of the soil is sud- 

enly changed, and disease is generated. 
But lime is a good preventive. While 
the manure nourishes the plant, the lime 
during and under the influence of the dry 
weather, becomes somewhat hard, forming 
a kind of crust, thus preventing the moist- 
ure beneath from evaporating, and the pota- 
toe is kept constantly growing; there being 
always sufficient moisture retained for that 
urpose. Again, during a heavy rain, the 
ime absorbs the water, becomes saturated, 
throws out its latent heat, and thus checks 
any sudden change in the temperature 
around the potatoe. So that by keeping up 
an even temperature and due degree of 
moisture, the potatoe continues healthy and 
fruitful. 

Moreover, if it is a fact that worms breed 
in the potatoe vine, methinks lime will pre- 
vent it; because the substance of the lime 
penetrating through the whole plant will 
destroy their influence, the same as it does 
upon cucumbers. In my opinion, if the po- 
tatoe is kept in a growing, healthy state, 
subject to the penetrating influence of lime, 
no worm nor disease wil] appear. We state 
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this fact for the benefit of the public, and as 
the remedy is a simple one, within the reach 
of almost every farmer, it is certainly wor- 
thy of receiving a fair trial—Ledger. 


Overgrown Wheat and tender Straw. 


Some highly cultivated farms, where oo 
only is used as a dressing, having attaine 
an average of about five quarters wheat per 
acre, and finding it subject to lay from over- 
growth, it is proposed to check this over- 
rowth by burning or other means of reduc- 
ing the richness of the soil, thus something 
like limiting the produce to about five quar- 
ters per acre, a limit within that of cottage 
— and allotments, and which has been 
oubted even under the plough. Surely, 
then, there is room for trying other means 
of stiffening the straw and promoting the 
formation of grain, before taking measures 
to check the fertility of the soil. Salt is 
well known to produce both these effects; 
the wheats on our sea-board being noted for 
heavy ears, and thin stiff straw; and wheat 
will bear much salt, Johnson—not John- 
stone—says 10 to 20 bushels peracre. Mild 
lime produces a like effect, but not caustic 
lime, on rich soils, where it can liberate am- 
monia. To check the overgrowth, therefore, 
and increase the grain, 10 or 12 bushels— 
say six to seven cwt.—of salt, with twice as 
much mild lime, where required, might be 
harrowed in upon the seed, or perhaps better 
top dressed on the young plant in spring, es- 
ee if winter proud; superphosphate of 
ime should conduce to the same result, its 
acidity retarding the stimulative action of 
ammonia on vegetation, and its phosphorus 
determining to the formation of grain; two 
ewt. per acre might be mixed with the salt, 
varying the quantities experimentally, on 
the small scale, as a guide, and eventually 
we may hope attaining a stiff straw under 
crops much heavier than five quarters per 
acre. Special manuring is particularly ap- 
plicable to cases of this kind; but my im- 
ression is that almost every crop might be 
improved by special top-dressing in its early 
growth. Alkaline silicates have a direct 
tendency to harden the stalk, but silicate o 
potash appears, from the experiments on re- 
cord, to promote the growth of straw; of 
Silicate of soda, which costs less, I have 
seen no reports; it might be tried at the 
rate of one cwt. per acre, mixed with the 
dressings above, but would be safest on quite 
a smal! scale.—Agricultural Gazette. 


InrorMATION Respectrutty Destrep— 
As Chairman of a Committee, appointed at 
the meeting of the Farmers’ and Gardeners’ 


Convention, at New York, in October las 

“to collect information,” the undersigned 
respectfully requests the Secretaries of 4) 
Agricultural Societies and Farmers’ C]yb, 
in the United States, to address to him } 
note, stating the locality of the Society, ani 
the names of the President and Secretar. 

The list, when completed, will be printe 
and a copy sent to each Secretary. The ob. 


ject is to establish the means of correspmd. 


ence, and interchange of information andj 
views, for the better protection of the rghits, 
and more efficient improvement of the prac. 
tice, of agriculture. 

Agricultural and other editors are respect. 
fully requested to give this one insertion, 
‘There are nearly six hundred such Societies 
and Clubs in Great Britain, all well known 
to, and in correspondence with each other. 

J. S. Skinner, New York. 





The Profits of Farming. 


Tue following is transcribed from the 
leading article of your Gazette of the 25th 
ult:— 

“You and I cultivate adjoining acres of 
equal quality; you raise 30 bushels on your 
acre by better management and skil] and 
knowledge than that which enables me to 
grow but 25 on mine. At 6s. a bushel, 
you will make more money than I shal! by 
selling mine at 7s. Teach me but your 
mode of farming, skilful neighbour, and wit) 
an odd mark of 40 acres I shal! jog home 
from the market, where wheat is selling at 
48s. a quarter, a ‘better man’ by £10 than 
I now do after selling at 56s. Sure never 
was paradox more susceptible of arithmetic! 
Let the grower of 20 bushels an acre add 
but four bushels to his co by a smal! 
accession of skill and knowledge, and he 
will make more money at 6s. a bushel than 
he made before at 7s.” 

You and I shall be, for the sake of expla- 
nation, respectively called A. and B. A. 
therefore grows 30 bushels per acre; B. 
only 25 on 40 acres of land of similar qual- 
ity. Why does A. grow the extra quantity 
of five bushels per acre on his 40 acres of 
land, making in all 200 bushels? Not bys 
“small accession of skill and knowledge” 
only, but because he has expended capital 
with skill and knowledge, and brought his 
land from a state of nature to a fit state o! 
cultivation, expended additional money again 
in the cultivation of his crop by keeping 
down weeds, the natural produce of the soi; 
and also additional money in reaping, har- 
vesting, and thrashing the extra bulk of 
corn grown on his land to that grown on his 
jneighbour B.’s land. Would it not be fay, 
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that A. should expect, on the sale of||New York, in a letter dated the 18th of July, directed 
cam to obtain more money than B. He)|to the President of the American Institute. We copy 
us be the loser if he did not; yet if he||‘tom the Farmer and Mechanic. 
wou his corn 1s. per bushel cheaper than To have struck into a field of thirty acres of timothy 
ils ae not realize so much as B., as I//°" ® Second-day morning, that would yield two and a 
, he aa ‘our to show. A.’s 40 sana ° half tons to the acre, and have had uninterruptedly 
= en a the first Salida be daunted fine weather till the close of the week, when 75 tons, 
mu ’ 


: sweet and fresh, were found to be in the mow, wag, 
sian expense of £4 peracre, making £160. capable of yielding no trifling amount of satisfaction 


on £160 at 10 percent. £16 0s. Od.|'to the thrifty farmer. The gathering of good crops of 
Addraonal came hoeing, 10 0 o | 8Fass and grain, in fine weather, is really delightful. 
siihosl expenses of reaping, harvest- There is no part of the farm duties more calculated to 
jog, and thrashing, at 2s. 6d. per acre, 5 0 0 /|/bring out a man’s good humor, and to make him feel 
Making, £910 0 pleased with himself and his labours. He is sailing 

Extra expense of the year's cultivation on a smooth sea, and every breeze is blowing fair. We 
of A.’s @ acres of land, and for which should like to have followed the revolving horse-rake, 


he obtains 200 bushels of corn more 
than his — a which he sells a ow 
f. a bushel, making 
Dalat extra expenses of aie On Monday morning, the 6th of July last, 


tivation as shown , o¢ at half past four o’clock, [ commenced cut- 
Market expenses, and deliv- ; . ; 
eritg 200 bushels or 25 qrs. 210 O—-3310 0 ||ting a thirty acre field of timothy grass, and 
. ———— |ion Saturday evening, the 12th, at seven 
os S if he sold his corn atthe 4, oq(lo’clock, the contents of the field, 75 tons, 
. were stowed away in my barn for winter con- 
sumption, and I can assure you, that it is in 
as perfect order as the sample now before 
you—presenting to the “i the same green 
appearance, which it will retain for years if 
kept from light, with all its saccharine qual- 
ities unimpaired. 

I employed seven men and one boy, who 
alternately mowed, spread, loaded the wagon, 
drew in, stowed away, etc.; immediately af- 
ter the grass was cut, it was spread as thin 
las possible over the field, and was turned 
once before noon. At one o’clock it was 
raked into windrows and cocked; at two 
jo’clock the wagon commenced drawing into 
‘the barn, where it was packed and cured 
with half a bushel to one bushel of salt per 
ton. At evening, all the grass cut before 
three o’clock was drawn in and stowed, re- 


taining all the nutritious qualities required 


skill, and knowledge, will employ more la- to form flesh. bone. muscle. and to 
: , , ’ promote 
vour, and produce more corn, both of which) growth in the animal to be fed on it—having 


may be for the general good; but it is not) lost only 14 per cent of water, which was 


true that it ought to enable the producer to replaced by salt. In fact, therefore, my hay 


sell ata lower price. Skill and mehr Sa a Diao Rodin 3 
a ; y as it was when standing in the 
ought to be paid for, and, a °F field, or nearly so. The salt draws out the 


is extra capital applied, A. is entitled to, watee whieh masses off be-avencentt d 
expect a higher remuneration than his less ; P a 
skilful neighbour B., which, however, he takes possession of the pores, adding to the 


eet as weight of the hay, and curing it on the same 

pe conta ee ee. ‘te oa leai as it does pork or beef. I am very 
cost he has incurred in producing the larger| PRRPERIEPY, JOSE eoement servant. 

crop, which oversight must sooner or later, 

reduce his capital, which is as necessary to} To Destroy Roacnes.—Mix a table- 

‘uccessful cultivation as skill and know-|\spoonful of red Jead and Indian meal, with 

edge.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. sufficient of molasses to make a thick batter, 

and place the mixture at night on a plate or 

piece of board on the hearth, or in the closet 


or to have handled the fork in this lot.— Ep. 


But B. sells his corn at ls. a bushel dearer 
than A., and grows on his 40 acres of land 
1000 bushels; B. therefore obtains for his 
produce 1000 shillings, or £50 more than 
A. would on a like quantity. 

Which, then, has done best by his crop; 
4. who, by his good cultivation, capital, and 
skill, has produced the larger crop, or B. 
who has not applied any extra capital, skill, 
or knowledge, but has obtained for his corn 
ls. a bushel more than his neighbour A.? 

The account will stand thus: 

B. produces 1000 bushels at 7s. £350 0s. Od. 
A. produces 1200 at 6s. £360 0 0 
tuct A.’s extra expenses of 
cultivation and marketing, 
as shown £33 10 0—326 10 0 | 


ehditeusntinemmn! | 
Balance in favour of B. £233 10 0 | 


It may be, and is, true that extra capital, | 
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A very pretty specimen of rapid hay gathering - frequented by these vermin. They will eat 


‘tailed below by R. L, Pell, a well known farmer of |it, and be poisoned by it, 
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88 Premiums of Philadelphia Agricultural Society. 


List. of Premiums of Philadelphia Agri- 
cultural Society. 


NEAT CATTLE UNDER TWO YEARS 
OLD. 


THe committee appointed as Judges of 
neat cattle, under two years old, after hav- 
ing carefully examined the different animals 
submitted to their view, do award the fol- 
lowing premiums, viz: 

For the best Ayrshire bull, between one 
and two years old, to George Blight, for 
Ayrshire, 84. 

For the best Alderney bull, between one 
and two years old, to P. Physick, for Sir 
Robert Peel, #4. 

For the best Durham heifer, between one 
and two years old, to James Gowen, for Isa- 
bella, 86. 

For the next best do. do., to Dr. J. Rhea 
Barton, for Kate Clover, $3. 

For the best Ayrshire heifer, between one 
and two years old, to George H. Thompson, 
for Effy, #4. 

For the best heifer, of mixed breed, be- 
tween one and two years old, to William 
Blackburn, for Belle, $4. 

For the next best do. do., to George Mar- 
tin, for Fairy, $2. 

For the best Durham bull calf, between 
four months and one year old, to John G. 
Palmer, for Seneca White, $2. 

For the best Devon bull calf, between 
four months and one year old, to Morris 
Longstreth, for Porter, $2. 

For the best Durham heifer calf, between 
four months and one year old, to James 
Gowen, for Miss Prim, $2. 

For the best Devon heifer calf, between 
four months and one year old, to Morris 
Longstreth, for Fanny, $2. 

For the best heifer of mixed breed, be- 
tween four months and one year old, to 
John G. Falmer, for Darby, $2. 

Joun M. Georer, 

Dennis KeEtty, 

Joun JOHNSON. 
Philadelphia Co., Sept. 30th, 1846. 


NEAT CATTLE OVER TWO YEARS 
OLD. 


The committee on cattle over two years 
old, report—that after having examined the 
cattle presented to them, they award the 
following premiums: 

For the best Durham bull, over three 
years old, to Col. K. Smith, for his bull Mal- 
colm, $10. 

For the next best, to Philip Garrett, for 
Glenroy, $5. 


For the best Durham bull, between two! 


Vor. XI. 


and three years old, to Willi ‘Webstes 
iP an: st $8. | near 

or the next best, to C. §. 
Kempton, $4. Pe 
For the best bull of Devon blood, to Wi 
liam Blackburne, for Governor, &&, 


For the next best, to Judge , 
for Doctor, 4. ge Longstret, 


one and Alderney bulls—none of 
fered. 


For the best Durham cow over four jears 
old, to Mr. Gowen, for Miss Model, 

For the next best, to Mr. Gowen, fo: Ellen 
Kirby, $4. 

For the best Durham cow, between ty, 
and four years old, to Samuel Overn, fo; 
Miss Lucy, $8 

For the next best, to Mr. Gowen, for 
Bessy Bell, $4. 

Durham heifers between two and three 
years old—none offered. 

For the best heifer of mixed breed, be. 
tween two and three years old, to Samve! 
Cooper, for Lady Jane, $4. 

For the next best, to Jacob Serrill, for 
Rose, $2. 

For the best cow of Devon blood, to Judge 
Longstreth, for Rosa, $6. 

For the next best, to Owen Sheridan, &°. 

For the best Ayrshire cow, to George H. 
Thompson, for Ayrie, $6. 

For the best Alderney cow, to Philip 
Physick, for May Flower, $6. 

For the next best, to C. S. Smith, for 
Cynthia, $3. 

For the best cow of mixed blood, to Sam- 
uel Cooper, for Fair Hellen, $4. 

For the next best, to C. S. Smith, for 
Fanny, $2. 

For the best cow of native breed, to 
George Martin, for Carey, #4. 

For the next best, to George Martin, for 
Strawberry, $2. 

For the best yoke of working oxen, reter- 
ence being had to their performance, to Mr. 
Blight, $10. 

No fat ox, or steer, or heifer offered. _ 

Many very fine Durhams were exhibited 
by Mr. Gowen, in addition to those to which 
premiums were awarded—among them his 
bull Bruce, and cow Cleopatra—the latter 
of which was by the rules excluded, having 
heretofore been honoured with the Society 
highest premium. 

he Judges are also pleased to observe 
considerable improvement in the Devon 
breed exhibited. . 

Some fine cattle of the mixed and native 
breeds were exhibited by S. S. Richie en 
others. 

The committee have to express regret 
that the number of cattle exhibited w™ 
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smaller than on former occasions, and jas to the relative merits of the different ar- 
ticles. They award the following premi- 
ums: 

To Gattling’s Patent Wheat Drill, first 
premium, $4. 

To D. O. Prouty’s next best do., second 
premium, 82. 

To D. O. Prouty’s best Straw Cutter, first 
premium, $4. 

To D. O. Prouty’s second best do., second 
premium, $2. 

To Mr. Urmer, best Straw and Corn 
Cutter, first premium, $6. 

To Mr. Urmer, second best do., second 
premium, $3. 

To E. Chandler, best Corn Sheller, first 
premium, $4. 

To D. O. Prouty, second best do., second 
premium, $2. 

To E. Chandler, best Wheat Fan, first 
premium, $4. 

To D. O. Prouty, second best do., second 
premium, $2. 

To D. O. Prouty, best display of Agricul- 
tural Implements, $10. 

To E. Chandler, second best do., $5. 

For Birkindine’s Water Ram, a premium 
of $3. 

For C. H. Farnham’s do. do. $3. 

For white Mediterranean wheat, to James 
Taylor, Bucks county, $3. 

For red do. do., to J. C. Ford, $3. 

For do. do. do., second best, to J. New- 
ton, $1. 

For Flint corn, to Morris Longstreth, first 
premium, $2. 

For the best mixed do., to Isaac Newton, 
first premium, $2. 

For the second best do., to C. W. Harri- 
son, second premium, $1. 
~ For the best Oats, to J. S. Huber, first 
premium, $2. 

For the best Mercer potatoes, to J. Whart- 
enby, first premium, 

For the second best do., to J. C. Ford, se- 
cond premium, $1. 

For the best Agricultural display, to G. 
Pe ony 

or very fine display of Apples, twelve 
varieties, to A. Cornell, $3. 

For Floral horse and plough, to Robert 
Henry, gardener of G. Blight, $3. 

For an elegant display of agricultural 
products of field labour, from Mr. Charles 
P. Duval, of Germantown, the committee 
award a complimentary premium of $3. 

Morris Lonestretn, Ch'n. 
Samvet Wits, 

Jesse GEorGE, 

Tuomas S. Davis, 
Rosert T. Ports, 

G. Emerson. 


nll - farmers and others, not to relax in 
their exertions to make these periodical ex- 
piitions interesting, by sending their stock. 
Tuomas S. Woopwarp, 
Henry CHor.ey, 
Davip GrorcE. 


ON HORSES. 


The undersigned, a committee appointed 
by the Society for the Promotion of Agri- 
~ylture of the County of Philadelphia, for 
the examination of horses, respectfully offer 
the following report: 

For the best thorough bred stud horse, 
they award to Mercer, property of James 
Hammel, first premium, $10. 

Next best—none offered. 

For the best stud horse adapted to field 
or road, they award to John Consul, pro- 
erty of W. Cottman, the first premium of 























ror the next best do., to Prince Albert, 
property of W. Cottman, a premium of $4. 
’ For the best thorough bred brood mare, 
to James Hammel, for his bay mare Stella, 
they award the premium of $8. 

Next best do.—none offered. 

For the best mare, adapted to field or road, 
to the bay mare Nelly, property of Manuel 
Eyre, the first premium of $8. 

Next best do., to S. S. Richie’s brown 
mare, Jenny Blackburne, premium of $4. 

For the best horse colt, between two and 
four years old, to Perry’s Victory, sired by 
American Perry, Sr., property of J. Mich- 
enor, first premium of $6. 

For the next best do., to Alfred, property 
of W. Blackburn, a premium of $3. 

For the best filly or mare colt, between 
two and four years old, to Cornelius S. 
Smith, for his sorrel mare Fanny, first pre- 
nium of $6. 

For the next best do., Fairy, property o 
Owen Sheridan, a premium of $3. 

For the best filly or mare colt, between 
one and two years ‘old, to Caleb Haines, for 
nis roan filly, by Edward Harris’s Norman 
ta Diligence, they award the premium 
of $4. 

A. L. Evwyn, Chairman. 
Asranam R, Cup, 

N. R. Woopwarp, of Md. 
W. W. W. Bowrg, do. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND 
PRODUCE. 


The committee on Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Produce, having examined the 
“ifferent articles under their notice, beg 
— to report:—In fulfilling their duties 
“ey have found it very difficult to decide 
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SWINE AND SHEEP. PLOUGHS AND PLOUGHING 
The committee on Swine report, that after|} First premium for pl i 
carefully examining the cate herd pre- emer oa one 

sented for exhibition, they award the first|| Second do., to Samuel Cox. 
— to Godfrey Hague, for the best)) First premium for ploughs, to Mr. Prouty 
r, SA. Second do., to B. Wiggins. . 


For the next best, to John Jones, $2. 
For the best boar, over six months and BUTTER AND POULTRY. 
The committee award the first premiyy 


— one = to James Esray, for his 

rJ. O. E., $4. for fresh butter, a silver butter knife, + 
For the next best of the same age, there|| value of $5, to Philip Physick of og 
was no competition. town; the second premium of &3, to John 
For the best sow, of Chester county Johnson, of Lower Merion. The butter ey. 
breed, to George Blight, $4. hibited fully sustained the character of Phls. 
For the second best sow, to G. Blight, $2.|!de]phia county, in the production of that a. 
For the best sow over six months and un-|iticle. That for which the first idee 
der one year old, to Philip Garrett, 84. was awarded, is judged by your sedation 
For the second best of the same age, there||t, excel any heretofore produced . 
was no competition. — The committee award to Samuel C. Ford 
_ For the best bear pig, between two and|ithe premium of a silver butter knife, of the 
six months old, to Philip Garrett, $3. value of $5, for a jar of salted butter of , 
For the next best, to the same, $2. superior quality, made in the month of June. 
_ For the best sow pig, between two and/iand retaining all its original sweetness ani 
six months old, to Philip Garrett, $3. flavour. The committee award a premium 
For the second best, to the same, $2. of $2 to Joseph Davis, of New Jersey, for 
For the best five pigs, under two months|ithe best pair of Jersey Blue fowls. To A. 
T. Newbold, of Bridesburg, a premium of 


old, to Reese Pyatt, #4. 
$2, for the best pair of improved breed of 



















For the next best of the same age, to Ja- 


cob Whartenby, $3. ., ||fowls. To J. S. Huber, the second premium 
The committee cannot but commend Phil-|\o¢ @1. for the second best pair of improved 

ip Garrett for the spirit which he manifested wary of fowls To A 1. Newbold the 

in bringing his Stag Billy to the exhibition premium of $2, for the best pair of capons. 

for display. .«_||T'o Philip Physick, of Germantown, the pre- 
The committee were also much gratified|| nium of $2, for the best pair of turkeys 

with the fine lot of pigs, of the Chester|'T) William Blackburn, the first premium 

Co. breed, displayed by Samuel Woodward.||o¢ go for the best pair of ducks; and to 
The same committee beg leave respect-||Philip Physick, of Germantown, the premi- 

fully to offer the following report on sheep.||\um of $1, for the second best pair of ducks. 
It is considered a matter of regret that so] Which is respectfully submitted. 

few sheep were offered for exhibition. Samuen C. Forp, 
For the best Leicester buck, the commit- Asner Moore, 

tee award to Aaron Clement, $4. Cornetius J. Sure, 
For the next best, to George Martin, $2. Grorce Bucur. 
For the best Southdown buck, over one|| S¢Pt- 30th, 1846. 


year old, to Aaron Clement, $4. Isaac Newton furnished the Society with 
For the next best, to Aaron Clement, $2.|Toe@ Cream at their dinner, for which the 


For the best improved buck, of mixed breed, Society awarded him a complimentary pre- 
over one year old, to Aaron Clement, $2. mium of $10. 

For the four best ewes, over one year old, 
to Aaron Clement, 84. Stneat. 
For the second best there was no compe- * 
tition. To the Philadelphia Society for Promoting 

Mr. Isaac Newton exhibited two very fine|/ Agriculture :— ae 
ewe lambs, of mixed breed, of which there The committee of arrangement appointed 
was not a sufficient number to compete for||in May last, to prepare for holding the A» 
a premium. nual Exhibition of the Society at the oe 

All of which is respectfully submitted. Sun Village, on the 30th of September 8 

Joun LARDNER, Ist of October, offer the following report -— 
Daviw Wurratt, That in pursuance of notice given, the exh 
Anruony T. Newsoup,  ||bition was held at the time and place me 

Committee.||tioned. The exhibition of animals, in co” 
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quence of the extreme drought and dusty|jto be seen; but the display of roots, the 
wpdition of the roads, was not numerous,||committee regret to state, was very defi- 
sot generally of excellent quality. cient in quantity, and they would beg leave 
“4 very respectable number of horses of/ito recommend their more general cultiva- 
he different breeds, were on the ground.||tion by farmers for the use of their stock in 
yany of them were high bred, and others|the winter season. 
venlaved excellent qualifications for coach|} Your committee having obtained and pre- 
yd road horses ; and some cross breeds,||pared some ground for ploughing, by staking 
ell adapted to the use of the farmer. off the a allotments for each competit- 
The display of Durham cattle was moreljor, the trial of ploughs and ploughing took 
imited than on former occasions ; but their —_ on the second day of the exhibition. 
ality, size, and beautiful appearance, at-||The ground, from the long drought, was 
‘acted the notice of visitors, and it must be|/rendered so hard, that any attempt of the 
ploughman to force his way through it 


scknowledged by all, that they are entitled 
a t share of credit, for the interest||seemed almost hopeless, but as farmers al- 
phe oy on the occasion. ways have shown good courage on the field, 
The Devons were well represented, and||a determination was manifested to make the 
their appearance attractive. There was a|jattempt, and contrary to the expectations of 
ew Ayrshires and Alderneys of good quali-||most present, the work was done in a rea- 
ty, and some cows and heifers of mixed and/|sonable time, and in a manner that displayed 
native breeds. Also some good calves, the||to the large concourse of people the great 
progeny of the above. Showing that a/jskill of the ploughmen, and the superior 
‘sudable spirit still exists among farmers,||quality of the ploughs entered for competi- 
tion. 


fr the improvement of stock, according to 
their preference for any particular variety.|| It was pleasing to notice competitors from 
With regret the committee are obliged to||the neighbouring counties, and some from 
state, that but one pair of working oxen||the State of Delaware, who had honoured 
was to be seen on the ground; they were||the Society with their presence on former 
of fine size, superior form and quality, and||occasions. 
verfectly tractable, and were attached to a|} In a short time after returning from the 
cart containing a variety of farm products.||plough field, the different committees hav- 
Your committee would recommend to farm-||ing prepared their reports, a Jarge concourse 
ers the more general use of those valuable lof persons assembled around the stand on 
the show ground, where the chairman of 




































animals, as being more economical than 
horses, and for many purposes more conve-||your committee announced the premiums 
nient and efficient. 

But few sheep were on the show ground; 
they were mostly of Southdown and Leices- 
ter blood, of the best quality, and attracted 
much notice. 

There was a good collection of swine, 
ind their appearance creditable; they con- 
sisted generally of the Chester county ook 
and their crosses, some of the mixed, Hamp- 
- Lincoln, and Berkshires, were of good 
quality. 

The exhibition of poultry was more nu- 
merous and various than on any former oc- 


awarded to the successful competitors. 

Excellent dinners were provided by Mr. 
Hamill, on both days of the meeting, and 
the Society was honoured by the presence 
of many distinguished guests, among whom 
were H. B. M. Consul at Philadelphia, Mr. 
Peter, Hon. Charles B. Calvert, Col. H. Ca- 
pron, Col. W. W. W. Bowie, Dr. Thomas, 
and Mr. Woodward, of Maryland, Bryan 
Jackson, Esq., of Delaware, and John Gill 
and David Whitall, Esqrs., of New Jersey. 
Some excellent speeches were made by Mr. 
Peter, Col. Bowie, and others. 





casion, and evinced an increasing spirit o 
emulation among their breeders. 


Samples of fresh butter of superior flavor 
were produced; and also a jar of salted 
cutter of excellent quality, the first of the 


kind exhibited before the Society. 


The display of machinery and farming 
utensils was large and very interesting; 
showing that our ingenious mechanics are 
untiring in their efforts to accomplish a re- 
uetion of the labour and expenses of‘ culti- 


d 
vation. 


of 










Some good samples of different varieties 
Wheat, oats, corn in the ear, &c., were 


The plan adopted on the present occasion, 
of disposing of animals by private, instead of 
public sale, proved highly successful. Many 
sales were made at fair prices. This cir- 
cumstance will offer inducements to many 
farmers to bring out their best stock for ex- 
hibition and for sale; and a fair or market 
may be established that will bring persons 
from a distance, and prove to be most conve- 
nient and advantageous to all parties. 

The committee are happy in stating that 
the exhibition throughout was conducted in 
the most orderly manner, and passed off in 
such a way as to be highly creditable to the 
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Vor. Xi, 
Society; and they feel assured, that with a 
harmonious combination of the members, 
and a determination to come out on future 
occasions with all their force, their ex- 
hibitions will be rendered highly useful and 
attractive. 

Averrnon 8S. Roperts, Chairman. 

Aaron Ciement, Rec. Sec’y. 


































under the joint with a very shar - 
and with a quick, clean, slopin can 
the long leaves were cliaped 0 ne 


of the buds of the stalks as were gro 


Por bn 
the stalk—as it is out of these buds 1 mn 


that the 

Philadelphia, October 7th, 1846. young tubers grow. _ 
ene ieaeantenentiaetnetet They were planted in a sunny aspect, ,.. 
The Potatoe Disease. shaded, and watered every ey Cs 


ening in dr, 
weather, for two or three weeks, unti| they 
began to grow. 

This summer I am planting about half ,, 
two-thirds of the whole stalks; laying ther, 
nearly horizontally, under two or throes 
inches of soil, with the top buds only aboy: 
ground. The seed will no doubt be mop 
abundant in this length of stalk and hor. 
zontal position. Iam planting them in pe. 
tions of ground the size of onion beds, Jay. 
ing a row of plants three inches asunder 
the whole breadth of the bed, and another 
row directly opposite, with the top buds o 
both rows meeting each other. In this way 
they will need little shade, and will be easi'y 
weeded and watered. As it is rather dif. 
cult to furnish shade, I plant some behiné 
any large culinary herbs; and even behind, 
and between, ridges of growing potatoes 
The broad leaves of the former, and the 
luxuriant stalks of the latter, are a sufficient 
shade. But these growing potatoes, 
herbs, are such as will be dug up in the 
course of three weeks, as this new crop 
must have sun to mature it. Latterly I find 
that by bringing the top buds very near to 
gether, they need no shade except a few 
stalks and leaves thrown over them, of those 
weeds, herbs, or cuttings of leafy shrubs, on 
which earwigs and reptiles do not lodge, » 
that there is no expense, and little trouble 
attending this attempt to improve potatoe 
seed 


The following very curious article we take from the 
Berwick Advertiser of ®th of Eighth month last, which 
was kindly handed us by a friend, who is personally 
acquainted with W. Whitehouse, the writer, and says 
his statements may certainly be relied on. It behoves 
every one to throw all the light he can upon the dis- 
ease, and its remedies, that is so widely and seriously 
affecting the Irish potatoe. Wherever it can be done, 
we would advise the farmer to lime his potatoe ground. 
For many years, while on a farm, the editor never 
failed to have a good crop of potatoes on ground which 
he had limed: he uniformly believed that lime was es- 
pecially favourable to that root. This, however, was 
before the appearance of the potatoe disease. Instead 
of tracing the cause of this malady to a particularly 
wet season, or particularly dry season, or hot season, 
we apprehend—like epidemics among ourselves and 
our cattle—it must be attributed to circumstances 
which have hitherto entirely eluded our perceptions. 
There may, however, be an antidote. Let us seek it 


industriously, by experiment and observation. Lime 
your potatoe ground.—Ep. 


To the Editor of the Berwick Advertiser: 


Sir,—Allow me to lay before you a state- 
ment respecting an experiment which I made 
last year, and am following up this summer, 
as a probable means of renovating and im- 
proving the qualities of our second necessary 
of life, potatoes—which have been degene- 
rating for several years back. 

Aware that many garden shrubs and her- 
baceous plants have their qualities main- 
tained and improved, by propagating them 
by cuttings of the stems, rather than by di- 
viding the roots or by seed; in the latter 
end of June, 1845, I planted, in a good light 
soil, without manure, cuttings of the green 
stalks of early potatoes. I scarcely cher- 
ished a hope that they would produce tu- 
bers; yet in autumn f found a crop—some 
of them the size of boys’ playing marbles, 
and most of them from two to four times 
that size. 

These were planted the 23rd of last Feb- 
ruary; and now, removing the soil from part 
of a root, the first and only one that I in- 
spected is full larger, and of finer appear- 
ance, than those growing in the same ground 
and planted with tubers of the same sort. 

The cuttings were the tops of the stalks, 
four or five joints from the top, and cut close 


The cuttings should be taken from healthy 
plants and planted without manure in grouné 
that has not been recently set with potatoes. 

I now find young sets growing upon stalks 
of early potatoes which I planted only three 
weeks ago. It is, therefore, not too late 

lant cuttings of second earlies and the 
ae sorts. die find that the smal] stalks 
produce as well as the thick stalks; so tha! 
those who would hesitate to cut the ma 
stalks of their growing crops for this put 
, might succeed by using the smal] ones. 
rt. be advisable to cover the crop wit! 
an addition of light soil, and leave it in the 
ground until setting time next spring. 

This method of endeavouring to improve 

the potatoe will be more expeditious than 


that of doing it by the seed of the potsle® 
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ie—although that should be persevered 
wr obtain varieties—and the produce 
wuld be soe depended upon to be the 
same sorts a8 those from which the cuttings 
were taken. ; 

if landed rpm and Horticultural 
societies would encourage this mode, and i 
armersy nurserymen, market-gardeners, and 
every cottager who has a few yards of spare 
fresh ground, would immediately practice it, 
i believe that in two or three years—through 
ye blessing of Heaven, ever ready to second 
man’s instrumentality,—the whole of the 
goited kingdom would have more abundant 
crops of this nutritious root, much improved 
in quality, and the different sorts distinctly 
classified. It is also highly probable that 
f cattings of these new plantations were, 
from year to year planted in fresh ground, 
the plague of this mysterious disease might 
be entirely eradicated. [Lam planting cut- 
tings of the stalks of those growing from 
the result of my last year’s experiment, and 
expect that the offspring will be superfine. 

W. Wairenovse. 
Spittal, Berwick-on-T weed, 
July 29th, 1846. 


Straw berries. 


Cincinnati appears truly to be in the region of this 
fit. Her people luxuriate in them, and her garden- 
ors understand their propagation. The Gazette of that 
ity of the 27th of Fifth month last, gives the follow 
ing description of an abundance, which makes us wish 
we “had been there to eat.” The supply in our own 
market, however, was a liberal one, and prices reason- 
able. The general flavour, owing probably to the con- 
tinued wet weather, was not so fine as usual.— Ep. 


“Our market is well supplied with this 
delicious fruit. Probably one hundred bush- 
els were on Fifth street yesterday. One 
man had thirty bushels, and several others 
ten and twelve each. The price ranges 
from five to twenty cents per quart; Hovey’s 
Seedling selling quick, at the latter price, 
and one must rise betimes to get these at 
any price. It is a fact well illustrating the 
‘Mportance of raising good fruit only, while 
jou are about it, that Hovey’s Seedling 
strawberry is in greater demand here at 
‘wenty cents, than common kinds at five. 
One gentleman from Chillicothe paid $6 20 
yesterday fora bushel of the seedling, and took 
‘hem home, via the river, to show his friends 
what can be done in the strawberry line. 


There was hardly an imperfect berry in the 
iot; the size varying from four to five inches 


iD circumference.” 





_ [ris said a plantation of the Alpine straw- 
*erry yields fruit the same season it is made. 


Strawberries.— Destructive Insects. 










of New 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Destructive Insects. 


Mr. Eprror,—Though almost out of sea- 


son, my promise made in your July No. must 
yet be fulfilled. Early in last month, a per- 


fect insect one and a half inches long, with 
filliform antenne half an inch long, colour 
the same as its head—beautiful brown—six 
ringed abdomen; short thorax, densely co- 
vered above and below with scales; black 
eyes; and four rudimentary wings—exter- 
nal pair brown, internal, ash coloured, made 
its appearance. From its inability to fly, it 
is probably the female of the canker worm 
ngland, adverted to and a plate 
given—much smaller than the natural size 


—by J. J. Thomas, in his late excellent 


“Fruit Culturist.” For a more extended 
notice of its habits and modes of destruc- 
tion, your readers may refer to the article, 
Span- Worm, in the American Farmers’ En- 
cyclopedia. 

July 26th, I took a number of larve of the 
above soon after their first existence, and in 
six days they were all dead and changed in 
appearance. Their death was caused by the 
larve of another insect in their interior. In 
two weeks—Aucust 9th—it emerged a most 
beautiful ichneumon fly: its length half inch; 
antenne filliform black, and as long as its 
body; four anterior legs yellow and white, 
two posterior yellow, white, and black; rings 
of abdomen white and black alternately; 
wings membranous; colour changeable. They 
have a sting. It is gratifying to know that 
we have this beautiful little assistant to keep 
in check the ravages of those devastating 
loopers. If, however, these last hymenop- 
tere produce but one brood in a season, 
which is probable, then we must still be on 
the alert, as the loopers, or span-worms, ap- 
pear at different periods in the season. 

I have not yet succeeded in procuring the 
perfect insect of the second variety of cater- 
pillar described. I am, however, convinced 
the two kinds are essentially different—the 
one spins a cocoon, the other descends into 
the earth. I have them now in their pupa 
state, spun in cocoon, and may succeed next 
season. Both kinds are rapidly increasing 
in this section. Let us then not be idle. 
You, Mr. Editor, may write and print, but 
how shall we get the great mass to read and 
act? Would that every owner of an apple 
tree would even effect as much as the little 
fly which I have attempted imperfectly to 
describe; then should we soon be divested 
of these destructive insects. 


J. K. E. 
Paradise, Pa., September 15th, 1846. 
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General Principles and Directions for 
Irrigation. 


Some points respecting irrigation may be 
considered as well established, to which it 
is proper that I should refer. It is settled 
that simple water, without any admixture, 
is in itself a great enricher of the soil, or 


perhaps, more properly, a great promoter of 


vegetation. If the water of irrigation is 
charged with enriching matters in a state 
of solution, its beneficial effects are of course 
increased. Waters charged with mineral 
substances, such as water strongly impreg- 
nated with iron from peat bogs, or water 
from copper mines, is pernicious to vegeta- 
tion, as any one may see, who will visit the 
outlets of the copper mines of Cornwall. 
It is established, likewise, that water in irri- 
gation, in order to produce its best effects, 
must not be suffered to stagnate upon the 
land, but must pass in a steady progress 
over it; and that this progress should be 
comparatively gentle, and not sudden and 
rapid. It is equally well established, that 
lands which it is proposed to irrigate, should 
be thoroughly drained, so that the water 
poured upon the land should not be suffered 
to stand in the Jand, nor upon it. The effect 
of stagnant water upon the surface, or the 
complete saturation of the soil, is to change 
the nature of the herbage, and to produce 
those grasses, which are coarse or innutri- 
tious, in place of the finer, sweeter, and 
more healthful. Yet it is not the mere 
transition of the water over the surface 
that is to be sought. It is desirable to have 
it soak into the ground, but not to remain 
there. Its speedy transition over the sur- 
face is to be effected by the inclination of 
the land from where it is received to the 
trench, furrow, or ditch, by which it is to be 
carried off. Its passing into the ground, 
and finding a speedy passage off, is to be 
effected by a system of thorough draining 
and subsoiling; for if the subsoil is impervi- 
ous, the irrigated field becomes converted 
into a marsh. One of the most eminent 
farmers in Scotland, whose hospitality I had 
the pleasure of enjoying, but whose death 
since that time is deeply to be lamented,— 
Mr. Oliver, of Lochend, near Edinburgh,— 
who had a large extent of meadow, irrigated 
by the sewerage water from the city, found 

at, after his fields were thorough drained, 
the benefit of the irrigation was greatly in- 
creased ; for by the descent of the sewerage 
water into the soil, as well as over it, the 
enriching portions of the manure in a state 
of solation were carried to the roots of the 
lants. In the irrigated meadows of the 
uke of Portland,—for its extent one of the 


Vor. X} 


most beautiful and finished agricy Ry 
provements which can be eee = 
me, that portions of his irrigated la 
had even been drained, continu 
his sheep with the rot; and this ey) 
not remedied until the draining was ca. 
to the depth of eight feet or more, Pr. 
that, without doubt, the stagnant wate, 
the bottom prevented the water of irri.) _ 
from passing off, and may be said to hy, 
poisoned the whole creel. . 

In irrigation skilfully managed, the ;, 
crease of product is often very great—t,.,. 
fold, fourfold, in many cases even fiyet, 
Even sands which were barren, have, by iy 
rigation, been made productive. Plants » 
such cases, having once found a footing, by 
the spread and decay of their own reo: 
have at length formed a soil, and create; 
around themselves the elements of ferti}ity 
The effect of pure water, I have alread; 
said, is considerable; but when this wate: 
brings with it the refuse of the streets ani 
habitations of a town in a state of coluticn, 
the effects, as we shall presently see, are 
most remarkable. I have seen it stated 
that water issuing from a limestone soil, and 
strongly impregnated with lime in the firm 
of a sulphate or other combination, has been 
employed with great success in irrigatio. 
Such instances have not come under my ob 
servation; but I cannot doubt the effect, 
where the soil was of a nature to require 
that element. In respect to manures, or 
any of the constituents of plants, it is ev 
dent they can be taken up only in a state of 
the finest solution. Here homepathy tr- 
umphs, and no human sense is acute enough 
to discern, no human scales are fine enoug) 
to measure, those infinitesimal atoms out o! 
which the rough substance of the gnarled 
oak is formed. 

It would be idle, in a work of this nature, 
to attempt to lay down any thing more then 
the general principles of irrigation. In the 
accomplishment of any particular work, ®:: 
the localities are to be considered, and the 
effecting of it oe any large scale would re 
quire considerable engineering skill. 

Irrigation of land and inundation are not 
the same. The inundation of land rese0- 
bles what I have already described under 
the process of warping, where, the lsn¢ 
being enclosed by embankments, the watet 
is admitted to flood the land, and is held ft" 
until its floating riches are deposited. 1s 
can seldom be done nee orem 
upon a growing crop, unless when i) ™ 
cnrllent dente of growth. Irrigation '* the 


nds, Which 
ed to after: 


gradual filtering and spreading of the water 
over the soil, and, where not too rapidly ®P- 
plied, may be done with safety at eny pe 
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of the crop. This, however, can only apply|small bore, the water of the brook was 
» pure water. The application of turbid|forced up, by means of an hydraulic ram 
water, Where a considerable amount of mudjjand forcing pump, itself operated by the 
and earthy matters is held in suspension, or/jrunning brook; and a supply of water was 
the application of sewerage water to a grow- always maintained in the reservoir amply 
ing CTOP, would be liable to the same objec- ‘sufficient for the domestic purposes of the 
tions as inundation. I am referring, as must! |family, and the supply of the cattle in the 
be obvious, to fields in grass, to which irri-||yard. The water was forced a considerable 
gation 18 applied; and not to fields SRO SHENTON and the expense of the machinery 
srable culture, to which it may be, but to}\was very trifling. The cost and labour of 
which I have never seen it applied. What) keeping it in operation were nothing, ex- 
sre called catch-meadows, is a form of irri-|\cepting that of opening and shutting the 
gation upon side hills, where the water,|\gate. The expense of the whole apparatus, 
after passing over a certain portion of the)jexcepting the reservoir, did not exceed five 
land, is caught in a trench, and again used|/pounds, or twenty-five dollars. The farm 
for the irrigation of other portions of land.||\would, in England, be considered a very 
In a plan ot iexigntion, the first thing to be/|small one, not exceeding one hundred acres; 
considered is the command cof an adequate||but it shows, just as much as a larger one, 
supply of water, and this, of course, at a|jto what advantage the most simple contriv- 
level above the land to be irrigated. This|ances may be applied. This water, thus 
may be obtained from a brook, whose course/jraised, might have been used for the pur- 
may be turned, or a portion of whose waters|'poses of irrigation. 

may be diverted for that purpose; or, as it} Where the supply of water is sufficient, 
is here sometimes obtained, by the collec-/jit is carried along on the upper margin of 
tion of the water of springs bursting outj||the land to be drained in a trench or furrow; 
upon the high lands into a common recepta-|\and when it is required to throw the water 
cle or reservoir, which may be tapped for)jover the land, the end of this trench or fur- 
the purpose of letting out the water, as it||row is to be stopped, either by a gate ora 
maybe required. I recollect at Canterbury,|/\damming up for the occasion, so that the 
in New Hampshire, at the establishment of||water entering it may flow gently and 
the United Brethren—certainly among the/jevenly over its sides, it is plain that the 
best farmers in the world—that these indus-||water trench or furrow should be carried 
trious people, for the sake of establishing aj|nearly upon a level; first, that the flowing 
mill power, much needed among them, had,/jof the water over the sides of the furrow or 
by an embankment or dam between twoj\gutter may be equal and uniform; and next, 
high clay hills, formed a large basin or res-}|because any variation from a level would 
ervoir, which the melting of the snows in||force the water to a particular point, either 
the spring, the rains, and some springs on||to prevent its equal diffusion over the field, 
the sides of these hills, would completely||or to occasion, perhaps, a rupture of the side 
fill with water, furnishing a supply for the||of the trench, and an injury to the field 
season; and which, passing into successive) itself. The variation from a level, recom- 
basins as it descended the hill, was used five|\mended by some persons with a view to 
times for mill purposes; such as a flouring|\giving the water an easy flow in the trench 
mill, a threshing mill, a mill for sawing|jor gutter, is only one inch fall in every ten 
wood, a mill for grinding bark, and a mill||feet. 

for the dressing of leather. I could not|| Besides the formation of the trench or 
help admiring the ingenuity of these people! furrow, the surface to be irrigated requires 
in creating a mill power where none existed||to be made even, the knolls reduced, the 
before; and it is perfectly plain that, by such||hollow places filled, and the holes, occa- 
an arrangement, they might have executed||sioned by vermin of any kind, stopped, that 
an extensive system of irrigation, had it||the water may flow evenly over the whole. 
been thought proper so to apply the water.||The degree of inclination desirable in a 
In some situations, where fuel and labour||field to be irrigated, is stated to be about 
tre not expensive, steam power might be/|ten feet in ninety; but although this may be 
ewployed with sivantnge to force water and||found desirable, it is obvious that it cannot 
to form a reservoir at the height necessary||be under the control of the farmer to any 
for irrigating the land below. On a farm in\\considerable extent, but at a very great ex- 
Dedham, assachusetts, situated upon anj||pense. We must take the land as we find 
we at the foot of which ran a small/jit; for few things are more costly than at- 
brook, | saw that the farmer had formed aj/tempts materially, or to any great extent, 
reservoir above his house and barn. Into||to alter its shape. It would be prejudicial 
S reservoir, through leaden pipes of ajjto undertake to irrigate our lands without 
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the means of getting rid of the water, and 
without having a gradual, though not a ra- 
pid, transmission of the water over the sur- 
face; but in cases where the inclination is 
too great, the supply must be more gradu- 
all Y rendered. . 
he frequency with which water may be 
applied to meadows, and the length of time 
which it may be suffered to remain on them, 
are points to be considered. At Welbeck, 
at the Duke of Portland’s, after the prepared 
land was sown with grass seeds, the water 
was brought upon them as soon as it was 
thought they would bear it; i. e., after they 
had become sufficiently rooted, and the 
ground consolidated around them. This 
would vary, according to the season, from 
one month to six. The great danger to be 
apprehended upon newly-sown lands is the 
washing away the dirt from their roots. 
The duke himself remarks that, “short of 
that, they cannot be watered too soon, or 
too long at a time, unless the land has very 
recently been drained, in which case it 
would not be well to increase the natural 
strength of the springs until the land had 
forgotten its wet propensities. On really 
dry land there are only two limits to the 
length of irrigation, viz., the want of water, 
and the want of consistency in the soil, so 
that it shall] not be wulied away from the 
roots of the grass.” 
After the grass had become sufficiently 
strong, the water was kept going over it for 
about four days, and then taken off. The 
grass was mown as soon as it was ready for 
the scythe, and the water again turned over. 
The same course was pursued upon the old 
grass land. About once a month, the water 
is turned on for three or four days at a time, 
according to the supply, and this throughout 
the year. When the water is abundant, it 
is applied oftener than once a month; but 
how long it should be kept on, is somewhat 


_ matter of pean in reference to the wea- 


ther and the state of the ground. The man- 
ager of the works chooses to keep it on until 
he sees its effects upon the grass. 

Lord Hatherton, on his meadows at Ted- 
desley Park, informs me, that they com- 
mence irrigation about the Ist of Novem- 
ber, and the water remains three or four 
days on the land. If the supply is sufficient, 
it should be renewed once a fortni ht. In 
a dry season, it is advisable to aeth it im- 
mediately after cutting the grass; but it 
must not then be allowed to remain many 
hours in the same place, especially if the 
sun is powerful. 

Mr. Oliver, at Lochend, where the sewer- 
age water of the city was used, deemed it 
unsafe to apply the irrigation immediately 
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after the cutting of the grass, but CONSiderey 
it altogether advisable to wait until the grass 
had acquired some growth. The sewer», 
water, in this case, was of great str 
and a different rule was applicable fro, , 
case where the water of irrigation was A, 

Mr. Roals, who farms some cold land ¢», 

thousand feet above the level of the se, ,, 
Somersetshire, and who has improved a cx», 
siderable tract by irrigation, says, that «, 
water should never be suffered to remaiy ;, 
one place over the grass more than two » 
three days at a time without being chanos). 
nor be turned upon the land in order to r.. 
main there during frost; but should the frog 
set in while the water is on, by no means 
alter it until the frost is gone; for if the 
surface is exposed, and the frost continyes 
it will most likely lift the land and kill the 
grass.” 
These observations will have peculia; 
value in New England, where the frosts are 
severe, and where grass lands, upon which 
water stands in the winter, or lands upc 
which grain has been sown in the autumn, 
if particularly wet, are sure to suffer mos 
severely from freezing. 

I have already spoken of the quality of 
the water used for irrigation. At Lord 
Hatherton’s, it is the water gathered from 
the different drains, in different parts of the 
farm, whose Laer was such that their 
supplies could be turned to this purpose. 
At the Duke of Portland’s, a smal! river, 
called the Maun, running through the neigh: 
bouring town of Mansfield, supplies the ws- 
ter of irrigation. After strong rains, when 
the washings of the streets and sewers of 
this town are poured into the river, its we- 
ters become quite turbid, and have a supe 
rior efficacy. The sediment deposited bys 
single watering, in such cases, is very 0 
servable. I shall presently speak more « 
large of the application of sewerage water. 

“In the management of the crops of gras 
upon irrigated meadows,” says one whos 
practical knowledge of the subject allows 
him to speak with authority, “experience 
has shown that to let the grass grow to be 
too old, viz., until the seed of it is ina for 
ward state, is productive of very great '= 
jury to the land. When the grass has bees 
cut for hay in this state, and brown at bo 
tom, the land does not recover for a gre 
length of time. It is also found very de*"* 
ble, after beginning any meadow, or porte 
of a meadow, which receives the water rom 
one carrier, and at one time, that the ste 
sumption of it in a green state shou! . 
carried on as quickly as possible, s0 tha 
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dry weather the water may not be kept off 


of it too long; for in that case it requires * 
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auch water before the land is saturated, and|| competition for the premium. Their report 
wil] allow the water to flow evenly over it,|/stated that the wheat crop has fallen short 
that much loss of time occurs in the next|/in the State this year, about twenty Cn 
erop 0 grass.” ‘git cent.,and corn in the same proportion. The 
| have thus touched upon the principal || potatoe crop was also noticed, which is very 
ints connected with this great agricultural || poor, owing to the rot. Bryan Jackson re- 
improvement, though there are some others||ceived a premium for raising three tons of 
tp which I shall recur before I quit the sub- Le an acre of ground. 
ect; and [ now proceed to speak of some he number of people at the exhibition 
principal experiments, which have come||throughout the day, was very large—at one 
varticularly under my observation.—Col-||time it was supposed nearly five thousand 
man’s TOUT. people were present. The road to this city 
was lined with vehicles of every description, 
and presented a very lively appearance. 
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Tats Society held its Annual Exhibition 
on Wednesday, the 16th ult., on the farm o 
Major John Andrews. At an early hour in 
the morning, the farmers from all parts of 
the county, accompanied, many of them, 
with their families, flocked to the city, and 
by nine o’clock the streets presented an ani- 
mated and exciting appearance. At the 
time specified, the procession formed at Mr. 
John Hall’s Hotel, and proceeded to the 
ground. The procession reached from the 
| Bridge to Fourth street, consisting of about 
one hundred and fifty horsemen, and fifty 
carriages. On rn at the ground, the 
President, Mr. James Canby, organized the 
meeting. 

Dr. Kennady addressed the audience in 
an eloquent manner; we presume the ora- 
tion will be published, and we will not an- 
ticipate its appearance by any remarks of a 
general character. Previous to leaving the 
stand, the president read the report of the 
committee on gardens, and awarded the pre- 
mium to William Rittenhouse, gardener to 
Samuel Richardson, of Christiana Hundred. 
Nathaniel Settens was favourably noticed. 
Mr. Foote addressed these gentlemen, com- 
plimenting them on their industry and admi- 
rable success. The company then adjourned 
to the cold collation, in a farm-house near 
by, which was attended to by Col. Glazier, 
Mr. Boies, and several other gentlemen, who 
volunteered their attentions. 

The ground on which the cattle were ex- 
hibited, was immediately in the rear of Ma- 
jor Andrews residence, commanding a dis- 
lant, but beautiful view of Wilmington and 
the surrounding country. The number o 
cattle was not as large as was expected; we 
obtained as complete a list as possible—many 
of the pens were not marked, and the names 
of the owners could not be obtained. The 
display of agricultural implements was also 

l, and many were disappointed to find 
— Reaping Machine was not on the 


THe Horricurturant anp MecHanican 
Exutelrion in THE Crry Hatt, was crowded 
with visitors presenting a scene of beauty 
seldom excelled. The arrangements were 
perfect, and the committees did everything 
to render a visit pleasant and agreeable.— 
Delaware Journal. 


Report of the Committee on Ploughing 
at the Newcastle County Agricultural 
Society. 


At two o'clock, the exhibition grounds 
were deserted for the ploughing field, where 
the ploughmen had already resorted, and 
were busily engaged in different parts of the 
field, followed by crowds of their friends, in 
trying their ploughs, regulating their set, 
and in practising their teams. 

At half-past two, they were called up to 
make their entries and draw for lands, ready 
for a start. The immense crowd of specta- 
tors in carriages, on horseback and on foot, 
took position on the four sides of the grounds 
laid out for ploughing, embracing six or 
eight acres, and forming an amphitheatre or 
hollow square. 

There were fifteen entries, as follows :— 
E. A. Collins, Wiley Plough, land No. 1. 
Richard Carter, Prouty Plough, No. 54, land 
No. 2. John Hollingsworth, Moore Plough, 
No. 8, land No.3. Francis Sawdon, Moore’s 
Plough, No. 8, land No. 4. George Lofman, 
Moore’s Plough, No. 8, land No. 5. David 
T. Morgan, Moore’s Plough, land No. 6. 
John Newlove, Prouty Plough, No. 5, land 
No. 7. William Neville, Beach’s Concave 
Plough, No. 11, land No. 8. George Piper, 
Beach’s Plough, No. 11, land No.9. James 
N. Cleland, Moore’s plough, No. 8, land 
No. 10. William Banks, Prouty Plough, 
No. 54, land No. 11. John Everson, Moore 
Plough, No. 8, land No. 12. Thomas Truitt, 
Prouty Plough, land No. 13. Robert Foun- 
tain, Moore Plough, No. 7, land No. 14. 
Charles Carter, Moore Plough, No. 7, land 


The committee on crops reported but little||No. 15. 
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Each ploughman first struck out his own 
land as it had been previously staked, by 
going one round; and here it was that the 
great skill of our ploughmen in running 
straight lines, exhibited itself—never did 
Paul Hoover line a bee to a hive straighter 
than they went to the opposite stakes; and 
without flattery, and with truth, it may be 
said, that the compass itself would in refer- 
ence to many of the furrows drawn, have 
indicated no deviation from an entire straight 
line. 

The fifteen teams now came up abreast, 
and every ploughman had his position, ready 
for the word “go.” The committee may 
here state, that the ground selected for the 
match, was such as was calculated to tax 
to the greatest possible extent, the skill and 
perseverance of the ploughmen. So far 
from being a smooth green sod, which is 
generally selected, the ground was covered 
with a heavy matted crop of clover, blue 
grass, and fox tail, and in addition to all this 
a straggling crop of tall weeds. 

It was a clay soil, and for the most part 
very tenacious, and rendered particularly 
hard and compact by the drought of the 
season. The first round seemed to have 
satisfied the plonghmen of what they had to 
do: few seemed sanguine, and none appa- 
rently confident of the result, though among 
the entries were no less than four first pre- 
mium men, the successful candidates on 
other fields. Indeed there was an anxiety 
felt by some of the ploughmen, and a doubt 
expressed, as to whether they would be able 
to overcome the obstacles that opposed them, 
so far as to make the performance even cre- 
ditable in the eyes of the thousands that be- 
held them, and who could only judge super- 
ficially of the difficulties with which they 
had to contend. The committee, for these 
reasons, permitted the use of chains to the 
ploughs, and also allowed to each a cleaner. 
At the word given they got under way. The 
teams were so well trained that the heavy 
draft offered no opposition to a fair pace. 
There was no halting or pausing, but furrow 
after furrow was rolled up, each as true and 
perfect as the last, or if marred in the slight- 
est, from any cause, the comments of the 
spectators soon announced the fact in tones 
even audible to the ears of the ploughman 
himself. But the remarks were all gene- 
rally in a friendly and encouraging spirit, 
and indeed it was not a little interesting to 
hear the comments that greeted the plough- 
man as he each time came out, as “ That is 
well done,” “ You are doing well—stick to 
it,” “ Keep cool,” &c. 

The ploughman himself with every nerve 
braced, a strong arm, a quick and ready eye, 
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apparently unconscious of every thin 

him, directed his plough with on 
skill—at most a furtive glance, as he turned 
at the end, down the ribboned furrow he bal 
just cut, was the only instant he was , 
tracted from his task, and as if gather, 
from the view, hope to encourage him ; 
greater efforts. Again he would push do,, 
his land apparently watching his plough a.) 
coaxing his team with a “ Wha, padder 
=" for an effort that should surpass 1, 
ast. 

But now all is accomplished but the jy» 
furrow, the cleaning out furrow, the greg 
test of the ploughman’s skill—all, howeye, 
well done, may be marred in an instant ty 
the slightest balk here. The spectato,; 
crowd up—the voices of friends are hea, 
encouraging to coolness and to take time by: 
the good ploughman has already half antic. 
pated his task; but a single narrow stripe. 
not varying one half inch in width the whole 
distance, is all that remains—his Plough js 
pitched, and the completely inverted sod is 
upturned, leaving the land with the appear. 
ance of having been handsomely divided ng 
ditched or gullied, but neatly separated by 
the furrow and giving to the whole a bew. 
tiful and perfect finish. 

Such certainly was the performance, and 
such the result on most of the lands ploughed 
at this match. 

It was this description of ploughing, that 
the committee were called on to judge ani 
to decide upon—to decide as to the relative 
merits of each performance. The task was 
by.no means easy. That they might secure 
for their award on the part of all, the con- 
cession of perfect impartiality, the comm: 
tee designated three of their number to act 
as a sub-committee and to retire from the 
ground, and not to come upon it, until after 
the ploughing was completed. They were 
Washington E. Moore, Francis Sawdon an 
John Smith. Without knowing who ploug?- 
ed the particular lands, but called on to ex- 
amine the fifteen that had been ploughed, 
and to designate the four best among them, 
these members of the committee, after the 
most careful examination, and taking the 
merits and defects of each into account © 
far as their judgment and experience would 
enable them to do so, came to the conclv- 
sion that was announced on the ground, 
namely, that John Newlove was entitled 
the first premium, William Banks to the 
cond, John Everson to the third, 
mas T'ruitt to the fourth. 

There were several other lands that were 
remarkably well ploughed. The committee 
would not designate except in one eeoang 
and they do this to point out on the part 
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To have good Vinegar. 





“ God bless Columbia's yeomanry, 
And give them happy homes.” 


A second match came off between the 
There were five entries, namely: 
George Jackson, George Grebby, Thomas 
Jackson, John C. Clark, Jr., and Henry 
The premiums were taken by the 
four first named, in the order they are 
given—three of them using the Prouty 
plough and one the Wiley. The ground 
was so very hard that it taxed the strength 
of our young friends severely, still they 
stuck to their work and persevered to the 
It was surprising almost that they 
could plough there at all, but they did 
plough, and some of them made highly re- 
spectable ploughing, and nothing coul 

ceed the emulation they evinced to excel. 
The influence of all this upon their future 

character cannot but be highly beneficial. 
Jonun C. Criarx, Chairman. 


al a merit deserving s 
that of receiving and abiding, 
omplaint, the decision 
* the committee appointed to judge and 
cide between the competitors. None 
oubted that Robert Fountain’s land was 
shed well; he had made a most spirited, 
robably thought, a successful 
efort for one of the premiums. But the 
sommittee decided otherwise, and with this 
jecision Robert- Fountain was the first to 
express his entire satisfaction, and to con- 
gratulate his successful rivals. The grace 
of acknowleding a defeat may equal the 
glory of winning a victory. The committee 
would point out this example as worthy o 
‘mitation on all future occasions. 
opinions of the committee be respected a& 
the just and impartial judgment of those 


thout murmur or Cc 


The committee deem it but justice to one 
other of the competitors for the premiums, to 
name the peculiarly embarrassing circumstan- 
cesunder which he carried on the contest. The 
rround ploughed extended across from one 
The land in the cen- 

land No. 10, was 


Bryan Jackson, 
Joun W. AnpRews, 
Wasuineton E. Moore, 


sight hill to another. Francis Sawpon, 


tre of the valley, bein 
drawn by James N. Cleland. The great 
growth upon it of grass and tall weeds was 
obvious to the eye, but this held out no ter- 
ror to so good a ploughman as Mr. Cleland. 
It was not till he entered upon it and dis- 
covered from the wash, &c., not only a va- 
riety of soil, but from the water that must 
at times have lain upon it, that it turned up 
in many places in very large clods or flakes 
of earth, that Mr. Clelan 
lated all the difficulties he had to contend 
with. Mr. Cleland, as having been the suc- 
cessful candidate last season, and having 
vorne off the Society’s first premium, was 
iooked to as one whose reputation was es- 
tablished, and from whom the most finished 
ted. But he soon saw 
that both his skill and strength would be 
‘axed to the utmost to perform any thing 
even respectable, and not to allow the gene- 
rl appearance of the field to be marred by 
* rough and unsightly land. 
‘ais end—for the credit of the field—aided 
"y his fine and well trained and powerful 
‘eam, were so far successful as to make his 
“ork quite respectable, and that is the most 
‘nat can be said of it, and which is indeed 
ee considering what he had to con- 
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To have Good Vinegar. 


Tue cowherds on the Al 
parts of France use milk w 
sharpest vinegar, and they also extract from 
it a salt called in pharmacy sugar of milk, 
which the Swiss doctors consider as the best 
detergent to purify the blood and cure radi- 
cally the most inveterate cutaneous com- 
plaints. The method they use to prepare 
this salt is this: after havin 
the caseous and oily parts, the whey is cla- 
rified and boiled until reduced to one-fourth 
part of the whole, which they deposit in 
wooden or earthen pans in a cool place. 
a short time the saccharine particles are 
crystallized, the phlegmatic part is then de- 
canted slowly and the sugar is dried upon 
This operation may 
be accelerated by boiling out the whey en- 
tirely, but the sugar which remains at the 
bottom of the kettle is coloured and unfit 
for pharmaceutical purposes: it might, how- 
ever, answer well for veterinary uses. 

The process for making vinegar out of 
milk is very simple. After having clarified 
the whey, it is poured into casks with some 
aromatic plants or elder blussoms, as it suits 
the fancy, and exposed in open air to the 
sun, where it soon acquires an uncommon 
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e Russians and Tartars make with the 
whey of their mares’ milk a strong and in- 
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toxicating liquor, which they call Koumis, 
and also vinegar, by suffering that substance 
to pass from the vinous to the acetous fer- 
mentation.— Transactions of the Society o 
Arts, N. Y. 


Good vinegar is one of the necessary luxuries of the 
table, and with a little care it is always attainable by 
those who have apple orchards and cider of their own, 
and ought to be more generally supplied in our market 
than itis. When once a cask of good vinegar is pro- 
cured, there need be no difficulty in keeping it filled 
with that of the same quality. The farmer should put 
away his good strong cider in substantial casks under 
cover, with the bung hole open to admit the air, and 
let it gradually undergo the necessary fermentation. 
If the casks are frequently shaken, and their contents 
occasionally drawn from one to another, the process is 
hastened. Mix nothing with it; let it be the pure 
cider. Draw from the hogshead to a barrel, and from 
the barrel toa five gallon keg, and from that again for 
the table. It is thus kept stirred, and comes in contact 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere, which will the 
more speedily sharpen it. Keep filling the hogshead 
with strong, sound cider, as you draw from it to fill 
the barrel, and the housewife need never spoil her 
pickles, nor mine host his cabbage, for lack of good 
vinegar.—Eb. 


string that we find outside the door o; pat 
and study the physiology of turnips 
ricks, cabbages, hops, &c., and of all kin, 
of cattle, sheep, and swine. We propose , 
avoid the lions of the country, and conf 
our walks to the low lands of common }:«. 
and to have our conversation and comm, 
nion chiefly with the labouring classes, Per. 
haps we might get together a knot of thes 
some moonshiny night and talk to them , 
little on temperance, peace, and univers 
brotherhood. During such a pedestrian ton» 
we think we might see and hear some thins, 
which a person could not do while whizzine 
through the country on the railroad at th. 
rate of thirty miles an hour.” 





Kner 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
AND 
AMERICAN HERD-BOOKE. 





PHILADELPHIA, TentH Monrn, 1846, 





Our Philadelphia Agricultural Society, agreeably » 
public notice, held its annual Exhibition of stock, & 
at the Rising Sun tavern, on the Germantown road « 
the 30th ult., and the ploughing match on the following 
day. Those who could see and feel their way througt 
the dust, as many hundreds did, were richly rewarded 
for their perseverance, by the fine display of choi 
animals on the ground,gThese were perhaps not quite 
sO numerous as on some former occasions, but thew 
appearance indicated great care and judgment, as well 
as success in the production of beautiful animals. Te 
Durhams, the Devons, the Alderneys, the Ayrshire: 
and the Natives, were there to testify for themselves 
and the breeders of this vicinity, who produced them 
are not the men to allow them to make a weak report 
Some of the horses would do credit to any part of th 
Union, and the sheep and hogs on the ground, woul! 
compensate in appearance and quality, for what ws 
lacking in number. They would add respectability 
any Exhibition in the world. The productions of & 
garden, the field and the orchard, were really luxuria>' 
and sufficient to satisfy the wishes of the cultivate’ 
our agricultural implement makers were on the grows 
and made an exceedingly interesting display of th 
wares. It was particularly gratifying to witness 
excellent, and apparently perfect workmanship 
many of the articles. They were not however mse 
purposely for the show, but only in the ordinary ™*" 
ner. They could not fail to tempt the farmer to 40 )* 
work well, and he who wishes first rate impleme®” 
has only to apply to our friends of this city whore 
vertisements will be found in this paper. 

The society dined together at three o'clock o» 
30th; an excellent dinner was honestly discussed, #* 
good feeling, enlivened by enthusiasm in their bow* 
able calling, made it an occasion for the sparkles é 
wit, and much good speaking. 


Elihu Burritt in England. 


This individual, so well known as the learned black- 
smith, ia now we hope, enjoying all the gratification 
anticipated in the following annunciation made some 
time previously to his embarkation. Who shall esti- 
mate the influence of such a man, in throwing abroad 
his Olive leaves along the hedge rows, among the hay- 
ricks and turnip fields of Old England! Millions of 
the middle classes whose arms are brawny as his own, 
may have afresh opened to them—and that without 
the aid of his Hebrew, his Sanscrit, or his Norwegian, 
—in the powerful language of his powerful mind, a 
glimmering of the blessings in store for them in the 
proper pursuit of their own high calling.—Eb. 


“ Anout the first of June, we propose, un- 
der certain conditions, to take the steamer or 
packet for England. On our arrival, we 
propose to take a private hickory staff and 
travel on, like Bunyan’s pilgrim, through 
the country, at the rate of about ten miles a 
day, 


“*With a pocket for my wheat, and a pocket for my 


And a jug of water by my side to drink when I am 
ry. 

Passing thus leisurely on foot through the 
agricultural districts, we anticipate the op- 
portunity of looking through the hedges and 
into barn-yards; sometimes into the kitchens 
of the common people, once in a while into 
a blacksmith’s shop to smite at the anvil. 
In fact, we intend to pull at every latch- 
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rer Long Island Horticultural Society had quite a| CaTTLe are sometimes choked with an apple or po- 
ved exhibition at Flushing, about the middle of |tatoe. A friend lately informed the Editor, that a cow 
ween and awarded numerous premiums. Wm. of his, was this summer greatly distressed by getting 
—* and Co. sent from their garden and nurseries, an apple in her gullet, and which, with al! bis efforts 
. than fifty varieties each, of apples and peaches, | he was unable to remove either upwards or downwards. 
ards of sixty varieties of pears, besides flow-|| As a last resort, thinking she must die, he placed the 
part of the throat where the apple lay, over a solid 
block, and with a blow of a mallet, mashed it. She 
swallowed the broken fruit, and was instantly reliev- 
ed. Considerable swelling and inflammation of the 





pore 
sod up 
id abundance. 

— — 
, vent serious disease has within a few weeks, ap 
ad among the horses in the vicinity of New York. 












» was for a time pretty much confined to King’s Co.,| 
so Long Island, but subsequently extended to Flush- 
ag and Staten Island. From a letter dated at Bergen 





parts, naturally followed, but with proper care, he had 
no doubt, she would entirely recover. 


N.J. the 19th ult., we learn that it had reach- 
a neighborhood. A friend from Salem, in the) Oor friend C. W. Haywood, of Germantown, left at 
ower part of Jersey, informed the Editor, some three) this office a few days ago, an ear of last year's corn, 
eveks since, that a number of horses had been seized), Many of the grains of which, had been curiously per- 
th this distemper in that county, and that it had | forated, and a good deal of the inside eaten, as we of- 
proved alarmingly fatal. Its seat is doubtless in the ten see the pea eaten in the spring of the year, by a 
wei. In acase on Staten Island, relief was produced | worm or moth. The corn was lying in bulk in the ear , 
sten a copious discharge was obtained from the head || in the garret, and some five or six weeks since, num- 
of very offensive matter. The brain, on dissection,| berless moths were observed on the wing, and it was 

, i ; 1 discovered that they had made their escape from 
ses appeared like a mass of clotted blood, and it has, 00" @1s8¢ y pe 
Oe ach that immediately on discovering the! the grains of corn. It is of course, much injured; and 
stack, the first symptom of which is indicated by a pe-|/ should the insect spread itself widely over the country, 
eliar drooping of the animal, the forehead should be} it is impossible te estimate the amount of injury which 
saved between the eyes, and a powerful blister ap- it is capable of inflicting. 
plied. Let this be accompanied by steaming with The Editor very well remembers so:nething of the 
noegar and hot oats—moderately bleeding, and reliev- kind that attacked the corn in the ear in the crib, some 
ing the costiveness always attendant upon the disease, || - = os . oan eee een in 
if it even be by resort to the mechanical process of, ower part of West Jersey. is the moth we now 
reting. Our friend from Salem, called it the blind ‘speak of similar in character and habits, to that which 
gers, and believed it was occasioned by some dele-||#PPeared a quarter of a century ago, and which then 
vrious substance procured in the pasture, and would | excited a good deal of alarm? If our memory is not 
strongly advise the stabling of horses, without letting|,i” fault, oe not nro er a re 
them run in the field. It is not believed to be conta-||5€880n8. can tell us all about it? C. W. Hay- 
pous, as instances have occurred where horses have || V00d said he had upon enquiry, not been able to hear 
ded, while others standing by their side, have escaped.|, Of it among his neighbors. 


















Wituitam R. Prince, proprietor of the Linnean Bo- 
tanic Garden and Nurseries at Flushing, and author 
of the Treatises on Horticulture, on Fruits and on the 


Vine, has lately published a Manvat or Roses, com- 
prising the most complete History of the Rose, includ- 
ing every class, and all the most admirable varieties 


it was recently stated by a member of the Farmers’ 
Cub in New York, that he had known a similar epi- 

= have appeared in Europe and America, together 
: ample information on their culture and propa- 





A uaxpsome display of fruits, flowers, vegetables, 
4. was made at the rooms of the New Jersey Horti- 
cultural Society, in Princeton, at its annual meeting 
ee the 23rd, 24th and 25th of last month. The fruit 
*s splendid, and the attendance, such as manifested 
t Lvely interest in the concerns of the Society. 


enc in Spain, and that cures had been effected by 
wrapping the head in blankets steeped in hot water, 
gation. 
We have received a copy of the work,—a neat duo- 


tnd following it up by copious bleeding. A committee 
"as appointed by the Club to investigate the matter, 
tod ascertain the remedies, if any really effective, had 
ben diseovered. 
decimo—and have no doubt the lover of the Rose will 
find in it, as expressed in the title page, every thing 
almost, which it may be desirable to learn, regarding 
its cultivation and management. 

“ During the last ten years” says the preface, “ the 
acquisitions made to the family of Roses, have been 
‘$0 remarkable for their splendor, fragrance and other 
qualities, that the public attention has been awakened 
: their culture in a degree, almost unprecedented in 













Occasion Was taken four months ago to mention 
‘S exellent location for an Agricultural School, offer- 
> * property which lately belonged to the estate o 

&. Rogers, dee’d, and which had been purchased by 
“*' caterprising friend James Gowen. It is adjoining 
a at Germantown, and seems admirably 
; Med for such a purpose. James Gowen, we have 

““rstood, has it in contemplation to open such an 
z me: should his health admit of it. We can- 
~* Sst believe the South and Southwest might derive 
“Sag benefits from a school of this character in this 


"Snity. We heartily wish the enterprise may be 
Pomcuted, and with all success. 










the annals of Flori culture,” and those who most par- 


ticipate in this awakened interest, will most need and 
enjoy such a manual as is now offered to them. Our 
fellow-townsman, Robert Buist, so wel] known among 
us for his enterprise and good taste as a florist, it will 
be recollected, also published a couple of years ago, an 
excellent Rose Manual, which is widely circulated 
among amateurs. 
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102 Editorial Notices. Te a 


Tus publishers—Harper and Brethers, New aaenaaaiatematiinmehiemeaa 4... ...0caee 
have forwarded a beautiful octavo volume, “Tur 
Trees or America, Native and Foreign, Pictorially 
and Botanically delineated, and scientifically and po- 
pularly described; being considered principally with 
reference to their Geography and History; soil and 
situation; propagation and culture; accidents and 
diseases; properties and uses; economy in the arts; 
introduction into commerce; and their application in 
useful and ornamental! plantations; illustrated by nu- 
merous engravings. By D. J. Browne, author of the 
Sylva Americana.” They will accept our thanks, and 
allow us to congratulate the intelligent farmer, as well 
as the city and country gentleman, on this addition to 
our means of becoming more fully acquainted with 
the trees we have all our lives had around us, and 
with which we may have supposed we were already 
tolerably familiar. Who will ever tire in studying the 
forests of America! 


FOR SALE, 
A BEAUTIFUL FARM, 


Nearly adjoining the city of Annapolis, Mary; 
containing 350 acres of land, naturally Of good qua ms 
and during the last four years, I have had it his 
improved with clover, plaster, ashes, lime, Qnd oth 
manures to the amount of upwards of fifteey hunde. 
dollars. The fences and buildings are a)j jy goo “ 
pair, and divided into ten departments, ine}y.), : 
peach orchard, containing upwards of 1500 tr. 
fine health of three summers’ growth, and ay ane 
orchard in full bearing. About 150 acres of this - 
are covered with the best sort of building tint, 

I have a good wharf, where a large schooner can lie 
and receive or deliver produce. This farm js \.., 
pleasantly situated, high and dry, and abou: yr) ' 
enough to cast off extra rain water,—alao es rood 
spring water in several of the fields. The byiy ing 
consist of a good dwelling, nearly new, two brick «, 
vant houses, one house for the manager, two lar: 
bacco houses, 30 by 70 feet each, one is used for a han 
stabling, corn, milk, and hen houses. From the abo» 
dwelling [can go to the Annapolis market in sic 
fifteen minutes, where we have a tolerably good nx 
ket for hay, peaches, sweet potatoes, milk and bu.» 
Of milk about $2000 worth may be sold anny) 
Freight is cheap to Baltimore, which is an excelico: 
market, with which we have daily intercourse, boo 
by steam and otherwise. But few farms have the ane 
opportunities of doing business to profit, being now « 
good order to make money, and only on account of x 
vanced age, infirmities, and residing at a distance, a 
I induced to part with it. It will be sold cheap. Pe 
sons desirous of seeing the place, will please cali « 
me, near Baltimore, Md., and I will go and show 

ROBERT SINCLAIR, Nurseryma 


August Wth.—At. 
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A Lor of new corn, the first of the season, was in 
the Baltimore market on the 23rd ultimo. It sold for 
74 cts. 





In a letter dated at Liskeard, in Cornwall, the 15th 
of Eighth mo. last, a friend remarks, “we are using) 
at present some excellent American flour; the cost is 
about 390s. or $7 per barrel. The wheat crop here proves 
a very good one, and is nearly all secured. Barley and 
oats are thin, and the potatoes are even more defective 
than last year. The farmers are much discouraged 
abont planting them again. Meat is from 6d. to 64d. 
per Ib., or 12 to 13 cents.” 





Tue seventh number of Colman’s Tour has been re- 
ceived and distributed among our subscribers. It will 
be found of equal interest with any of those which 
precede it. 





We are not able to perceive that the public good 
would be promoted by the publication of the letter 
from a “ Friend to inventive genius”—W. 8. of Balti- 
more. Had we thought otherwise, it should have ap- 
peared in this number. 





Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & SHEL. 


Tue subscriber takes this method of informing 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the pe 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, se? 
swine, poultry, &c., for a reasonable commission. * 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, ™™ 
be attended to without delay. 

AARON CLEMENT 


Tae Exhibition of our Horticultural Society last 
month was a very splendid affair. Many thousands 
visited the rooms, and so far as we have learned, all 
were gratified, and, as it seems to us, must have come 
away With feelings mellowed, and more than ever ena- 
moured with the endless variety of nature's beauties. 
One could hardly stroll around the tables—or, to give 
the idea more correctly—could hardly force oneself 
through the crowd, without being increasingly sensible 
of the richness of the gifts bestowed by a beneficent 
Creator in fruit, flower and vegetable. We cannot par- 
ticularise either the articles or the contributors. The 
pages of a whole number of the Cabinet would barely 
suffice to do so. 


Sept. 15th, 1846. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, £VEE 
GREENS, SHRUBBERY, &c., 


In great variety, for sale as heretofore, by (© 
scriber, at his Nursery, near Haddington, four ™* 
west of Philadelphia. Orders sent by mail, or !e* 
the office of the Farmers’ Cabinet—where cats" 
may be obtained—will be attended to, and the 
well packed when ordered to distant places °* 
gardeners supplied with trees suitable for the «> 
at a liberal discount. SAMUEL RHOADS 
Tenth mo. 15th, 1846. 





A BEAUTIFUL portrait of the late James Wadsworth, 
the great landed proprietor of Genese, with an inter- 
esting sketch of his life, will be found among other 
valuable matter, in the last number of the Farmers’ 
Library. This number also contains a splendid en- 
graving of R. L. Colt’s Mansion at Patterson, N. J. 
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TREES FOR SALE. COATES’ SEED STORE, 
The Sabscriber has for sale at the Mount Laurel No. 49 Market Street, 
Nursery, established by J. Needles—an extensive as- 
| FRESH TIMOTHY SEED, 


sortment of Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, and Cherry Trees 
fines. Also, a great variety of : hon 

und Grape Vines e ee Of various qualities, from good common seed to the 

purest and finest that can be produced, 





ORNAMENTAL AND EVERGREEN TREES, 


Which are of the best quality, and good size for trans- 
planting. Orders left with Josiah Tatum, No. 50, N. 
fourth street, will be punctually attended to, where 
catalogues may be procured. 


TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


GRASS & GARDEN SEEDS, 


Of the finest Quality and best Varieties,—Bird 
Seeds, &c, 














































EZRA STOKES. 


Mount Laurel, near Moorestown, N. J., 


Eighth month 15th, 1846. JOS. P. H. COATES. 
ig \e 


Successor to George M. Coates. 





Sept. 15th, 1846. 
(7 SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 291 Market Street, North side, between Seventh : 
and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 


The subscriber has just received from Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and Ma- 
son’s improved Eagle, Subsoil and other Ploughs, 
which have been so much approved by the principal 
Agricultural Societies in New England the several last 
years; also Bennett's Cultivators and Stevens’ Self- 
Feeding Hay and Straw Cutter, a late and very valu- 
able improvement in that kind of implement; Grain 
Cradles, &c.; an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and 
Mason's Self-Sharpening Ploughs of the form and mo- 
del of those above named, are daily expected. T. F. 
has and will constantly keep a large assortment of 
Farming Implements, as Fan Mills, Straw and Hay 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, Grain Cradles, Scythes, &c., to- 
gether with Garden Tools of all kinds. 

THOMAS FURBER. 

May 15th, 1846. 1 yr. 


The subject matter of which, may correspond with the 
sericultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten lines 
or Jess; and so in proportion for each additional line. 
Payment in advance. 


SEED STORE, 
No. 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of White 
and Red Clover, and other grass seeds; fresh Perennial 
Rye-grass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, consisting 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- 
ern and other seed-corn. Aso, in season, Fruit and 
Shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gua- 
bo in parcels to suit purchasers. 

M. 8. POWELL. 

Philad., Feb., 1846. tf. 


FOR SALE, 
AT D. 0. PROUTY’S 


AGRIGULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 1944 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Corn-Shellers in great variety, price from $1 50 to 
$0 each; Hovey's Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk 
Cutters; Grant's Patent Fan Mills, for chaffing and 
screening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
out cockle, cheat and smut. Also good Fans, for $14 
to $18 each. 

Whitman's Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, 
with Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Churns, the dashers of which may 
be taken out to clean. Cheese-presses, &c.; Centre- 
| Draught, Self-sharpening, Right & Left-hand Ploughs, 
' Warranted to give satisfaction in their operation. 
September 15th—tf. 


NEW 
Horticultural and Agricultural Ware-house, 
84 Chesnut Street below Third, South side. 


The subscriber has for the better accommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1845. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calis 
the pafticular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 

March l4th, 1846.—ly. R. BUIST. 





COAL. 


Tne subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lebigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
carefully prepared for family use, which he will fur- 
nish at the usual cash prices, on application at the 
office of the Farmers’ Cabinet, where samples of the 
different kinds and sizes may be seen. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 

Philadelphia, Tenth month 15th, 1846. 





Tar quantity of rain which fell in the 9th month, 
1646, was one quarter of an inch. ........ coos SS in. 
Penn. Hospital, 10th mo. let. 


Last month is said to have been more remarkable 


for beat and ht, than any corr month 
MOce 1504, — . aon 
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We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our 
friends with Agricultural works generally. Among 
which are 


THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- 
bound in leather;—Price 

YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- 
ner’s very valaable Additions; 


BRIDGEMAN'S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT ; 2 00 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 374 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 374 
DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 50 


Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, 
half-bound, 10 vols. 


DOW NING'S Landscape Gardening, 3 DO 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 1 3 
SKINNER'S Every Man his own Farrier, 50 
AMERICAN Poulterer’s Companion, 1 25 


BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY, 1 50 
FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK, 1 00 
MORRELL’S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 1 00 
STABLE ECONOMY, 1 00 


BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 313 


BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL, 75 
THOMA®’ FRUIT CULTURIST, 50 
SKINNER'S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 50 
AMERICAN FARRIER, 50 
THE FARMER'S MINE, 75 
HOARE ON THE VINE, 624 
HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, 25 
LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 25 

“ ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 25 

o FAMILIAR LETTEBRS, 12} 


As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri- 
culture. 


Subscriptions received for Colman's Agricultural 
Tour—or single numbers sold. 


wy We are prepared to bind books to order. 





GUANO. 


Twenty-rive tons first quality Ichaboe Guano, in 
bags or barrels, for sale in lots to suit purchasers, by 


8. & J. J. ALLEN & CO., 
No. 7 South Wharves, 2nd Oil Store below 
Market street, Philadelphia. 
October 15th, 1845. tf. 


os 
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Editorial Notices. 


Von. Xy 


Poudrette. 


A valuable manure—of the best quality, Prepares 
in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the Pury 
ers’ Casinet, No. 50, North Fourth Street, . 
the manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Co... 
street. Present price, for seven barrels or more, ¢) > . 
per barrel, containing four bushels each. Any na 
ber of barrels less than seven, $2 each, or thiny 4,, 
cents a bushel. Orders from a distance, encig 
ing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be Prompr 
ly attended to, by carefully delivering the barre, e 
board of such conveyance as may be designai. 
The results on corn and wheat have been gener), 
very satisfactory. Farmers to the south and jp 
interior, both of this State and of New Jersey ,. 
invited to try it. We are now able to supply the de 
mand for wheat. 


JOSIAH TATUM. 
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To have good Vinegar, .......---+ nee © 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 


IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
JOSIAH TATUM No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num- 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri- 
ately introduced, 

Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for 
seven copies—payable in advance. 

All subscriptions must commence at the beginning 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex- 
tent, any of the back volumes. may be had at 
one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
cents half-bound and lettered. 


For seven dollars paid in advance, a complete set of tbe 
work will be furn in numbers, including the 1) 
volume. The whole can thus readily be forwarded "7 
mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volum® 
the work may be obtained neatly Aalf-bound and 
tered. Copies returned to the office of publicatio®, 
will also be bound upon the same terms. the 

| AK Eh Eh 
“ Cabinet,” to ne 
any Post office within thirty miles Pe Praiiadelpbis 
they will go free of charge. 


Joseph Rakestraw, Printer. 





